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ABSTRACT 

During the 1972- ~ 973 yt.ar the Leadership Training 
Institute (LTI) impleaented a variety of prograa activities to 
iaprove training skills, to assess needs, and to package certain 
products for disseaination to the profession in general. Specific 
activities included training sessions, on-site visits, developaent of 
instructional aaterials, and planning aeetings with kij professional 
groups. LTI has also edited reports ftoa Title II*B ini/titutes €or 
inclusion in ERIC. All of these activities are described in detail, 
and there is a specific section on evaluation which includes an 
internal assessaent and description of training activities. 
Appendices include: training sessions participants, foraats, agendas, 
and evaluation forss; correspondence; site visit reports; and 
inforaation on the Reforoa Conference and other LTI activities. 
(Author/LS) 
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Section I 

Introduction 



The rationaie behind the development and funding of the Leadership 
Training Institute is both very simple and extremely complex. 

For administrators in the library/media and information science fields, the 
unfortunate lack of management skills has reduced leadership effectiveness 
immeasurably. Training and experiences designed to increase leadership con- 
fidence and ability are rare and often perpetuate the status quo. At the same 
time there exists the somewhat natural aversion among humanists (as most 
previous recruits to librarianship have been) to study the science of manage- 
ment. Inevitably some excellent librarians reach postions of administrative 
responsibility without an understanding of sound management methodology. 
It is particularly for managers of HEA Title II-B institutes that the present 
Leadership Training Institute is designed. 

Since taxpayers' money is the source of institute funding, another obvi- 
ous reason for leadership training emerges. In educational circles "accounta- 
bility" has become a key concept. In federally administered programs, fund- 
ing must be contingent on continuous program evaluation and highly respon- 
sible management. 

Under present conditions in the library world, the Leadership Training 
Institute must also be responsive to a number of changing needs as they are 
seen by leaders and other constituents in the library/media professions. This 
requires a great deal of operational flexibility and often results in modification 
of the Leadership Training Institute plan of operation. 

These expressed needs, both obvious and complex, are addressed in a 
variety of ways within the constraints of the Leadership Training Institute's 
limited staff and financial resources and the time span of fiscal year funding. 
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Section II Part A 
Objectives 

The effectiveness of Title II-B programs will depend largely on the degree 
of impact they may have on library education in general so that the profes- 
sion is equipped to meet the changing information needs of all clienteles. 

The Leadership Training In«ititute has three major goals: 

1. Improved leadership training skills for directors and staffs of feder- 
ally funded library training institutes and other key library and 
media professions personnel; 

2. Assessment and establishment of priorities for critical training needs 
in the library and media professions; 

3. Coordination of such training activities with the Bureau of Libraries 
and Learning Resources, national advisory groups, library associa- 
tions, etc. 

During the year a variety of program activities were implemented to 
improve training skills, to assess needs, and to package certain products 
for dissemination to the profession in general. Specific activities included 
training sessions, on-site visits, development of instructional materials,and 
planning meetings with key professional groups. Each activity had its own 
specific objectives developed in relation to, and as steps in, reaching over- 
all goals. All of these activities are described in detail in parts D and E 
of this report. There is also a specific section on evaluation (Section III) 
which includes an internal assessment and description of training 
activities. 

Section II Part B 
Participants 

LTI differs from other institutes for training in librarianship in several 
unique ways. 

We are NOT a training institute in the accepted sense of the term. 
That is, we have no continuous academic program, no instructional staff, 
and no enrolled participants. Rather, LTI is responsible for a number of 
different activities designed to identify and address library leadership 
training needs as expressed by institute directors and faculty as well as by 
a broader group of key library and media professions personnel. (See sec- 
tion D for full range of activities.) 

A list of HEA Title II-B Institute Directors who, with their key staff 
members, participated in the LTI training sessions is appended. See 
Appendix A. It must be remembered, that members of advisory groups 
and other professional leaders called together by LTI were representative 
of most segments of the profession. 

Section II Part C 
Staff 

I) Dtrcitorof the Institute 

Harold Goldstein, Ed.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
DtMn and Professor, School of Library* Science, Florida State Univer- 
sit\ . Dr. Goldstein has had more than thirty years of library service 
and library oducatum experience in the U.S. and abroad. He committed 
10 pcncnt of his time to the project in FY lv73. 



-Vsmu IiI/c' Hirtxtor for ithuru lyUiU f^hip Iruintn^^ 

Brooke h. Shoklon, MI S Simmons C ollege, IM^4. l:\peruMUo: M 
yeais publii, 2 wars s^x-cial and 5 wais state a>»eii» v. This assiiciate 
director had full res^xmsibility tor the ini|>lementatu>n t>t training pro>;- 
rams. The Associate Director, under the j;uidance of the Director and 
working closely with the Bureau and the LTl ( oordinating Office in 
Washington, arranged for evaluation and reporting or\ the LTI training 
sessions and training materials. 

She was also concerned with the identification ot leadership train* 
ing needs and was jointly responsible, with the Associate Director for 
Coordination, for the development of training mtidels. 

This Associate Director also worked with consultants panels/g- 
roups as they were concerned with training activities and the achieve- 
ment of program objectives. 

3) As<iocictc Director /i»r Program Cooniimtion ami hnplementation 

Dorothy Anderson, MLS, University of Washington, 1%0. Experi- 
ence: 5 years state agency, 5 years public, 2 vears academic, 2 years 
ALA headquarters; including teaching library management and staff 
development. 

This Associate Director's responsibility was to manage the LTI 
Washington Office and coordinate program activities. She provided 
haison between the Bureau, funded institutes, the profession, and 
panels of c*xperts. 

Ms. Anderson supervised the Field Coordinator and provided 
general assistance to funded institutes.! he Washington Office pre- 
pared and distributed reports and other materials. 

Further, she coordinated with the Director, the Associate Director 
for Training, and other groups in planning program directions. Sub- 
cc ntractual activities necessary for leadership assistance to other HEA 
Title II B programs were administered by this Associate Director, in 
cooperation with the Training Director, as well as contracts relatmg to 
short term training consultants, research assistants, etc. The Washing- 
ton Office reported its activities to the LI 1 Director on a regular basis. 

4) Field Coordinator 

Bene Durant, MLS, Atlanta University, 1%7, six years of public 
and academic library experience. 

The Field Coi>rdinator was responsible fi>r site visits to on-going 
funded institutes to facilitate communications with institute directors, 
their staffs/faculties, and participants. She recommended assistance to 
institute directors and recommended the use of outside consultants 
when indicated. She was responsible for the editing of il B reports for 
KRIC and conducted other research studies relating to training aids, 
dissemination reports, etc. 

Ms. Durant assisted with other Lll activities in the Washington 
Office and reported to the Associate Director for Program Coordina- 
tion 

?) Sccrctaru — LTI Washington Office 
Wincy Mines 
S(\n f(in/— tc^ ITl director — lallahassce 
Kit |Ut lint* Weenink 



Program Activities 

1. C.OiU\iin«ituui 

Wiv to thr mullipliiitx and vani-tv ot Ui^kn uiuKTiakon b\ iUc Uadvisliip 
Training Institute aiwi tlu iXjvittitiiuis ot m^im dittru ni knviv o1 tonstitucn 
ts,tho coorduuitii^n v>t I II fttorts has Invti o\t?iMiu*I\ vK tailed and ulttMi dil 
ficult 

Coordinatum avuvitit s UKludcd jMrtuipatuMi in sUiti planning tnr training 
and materials development, rejxutin^ to U.SAVh , participants and selected 
segments ot the librarv media Held; sharing strategies tor effective leadership 
and problem solving techniques; hiring and working with consultants and 
specialists ti^ produce specific training materials, viisseminating these produc- 
ts; managing the LTI Washington ottict ; responding suddenly emergent 
leadership training needs as se y The Bureau o{ l ibraries and Learning 
Resources; vommunivating with aicipanls, otlu i libfar\ leaders, BIl R Reg- 
ional Program Otticers. and |.ii>grani manaui is. loordmating i \ \ statt 
activities, meeting arrangemeiils; training sessions v\i>rkslu»ps, seminacs; aiui 
preparing recommendations tor the LI I Puvitoi > ii»nsideration. 

2. Planning 

Initial FY 72-73 planning took place in lulv and August, 1^72. and imived 
into the implementation stage toUowui\i scht duled group meeting*; with each 
operating unit ot the Hureau oi Libraries and learning Resources. It was 
understood that Leadership training activities and materials .ould attect 
many library programs bevond Title II P and each BI 1 K division interested 
in impri>^'ed leadership should have input and inKumatiim. Plans tor thrtv 
fall meetings, site visits, materials de>vlopmenl. dissemination and research 
(needs assessment) weri then lari fullv devel<»pi d in respons** to expressed 
concerns of previous participants and staled I.I! lu^jeitives. 

3. tXHunu ntation tl-.KK Vxoys i) 

A most seri4>us intornuMion gap ha- e<istev< hilwt'iMi iibiary pi»i|eits 
tunded bv the L SA> I . and tlu iibun\ iUtdut pi*»iission. Fiu example, wliiU 
reports and pit»duits tr4>m l aih HI. A litie IPB institute are submitted Ui the 
Office of Fducation where they are studied b\ the program manager and 
other interested pers<»ns, no innnev or time is available to extravl and dis- 
seminate useful information tioin these ri jXMls in lurient or prospevtive lib 
rarv educators, trainip^ directors, and resran lier> I'll has undertaken thf 
task of iibtaining and editing; these ripojts tioin tho tour \ears of HHA litir 
II'B institutes Kir iiulusi mi in the Fduiatmiial Resouiit-s Inttamation CVntei s 
LibMry and Intiurnation Science l u anngluuiM' i lu'\ will ilien be availabli 
to librarv leaders who wish to learii about tn liiiiijin-s ^iid [>ti>blei)is m tiain 
ing librarians at eveiv ievi l 

During the editing process. I II Fu Id i ooi(lii<jto« Bene Durant, w »;o \Na ^ 
responsible ft»r the I 1 1 FKk projt u t and ionsnltant l)<trothv Ryan Mt(.arthv 
noted the special features, suiiesses and failuris in the reports. Mis 
MiCaithv prepavd foi Ml a paper lui tlu^ iinpait of lille II B progia.n^ :is 
seen in a sampling i»f institutvs -it^e .Appendi x B; 

4 1 1 1 I raiinng Se--*ii:i:^« 

In the planning anti iinplenu ntation ot a >;rt n divc isitv ot prii^iifjn 
activities, it was imperative ti> keep in mind I il\ pnmarv clientele; directors 
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anJ H*attn i^t tvdorallv tundcd inNtitutes. lii u ii il.tin aliiuiNl cwiy 

cHtivitv vvtiN ilf\vK»fH*ii iis a sup tnwaids I lis niajoi »M»)t\lPi l\\v improw- 
niont ut titiinin^ skills lor ilitvctors jiul >tiiHs tiiid nthtM ki^x liluiirv ciiiU ineiiia 
prut'csMiuih |.vrsi>nneK 

In deMgnin^ dtid iinpltMiionting lUtual tianiing institutos i^r wmkNlutps 
for this liitMitele. there uere two niajnr tacti^rN \o bi* ionMilcivd: 

a) The minimal amount ot time available lo in>titute Ntatr> ti> attend 
formal training sessions; 

b) The difficulty of planning learning eNpt'iienies useful to Institute 
Directors and >taffs involved in widely variant programs on a vari- 
ety of levels. 

Needs: 

In planning for the training sessions* the I Tl staff had several sources 
of information on which to base program decision^. The participant evalua* 
tions of previous training sessions wt-re consulti-d, well as the site visit 
reports of the LTl Field Coordinator. Personal cont.ul w<in alM» made with 
most of the Institute Directors coMierning training nvciivi. 

All of this contextual inti»rmcitii>n {.n^inted up prtitnty h««iniii^ needs u\ 
the areas of planning, on gi>ing evaluation, and cinnninniiatUMi skills. (Ither 
concerns related to motivation of studi-nts. use oi .AV materials, curriculum 
planning, general management, etc. 

Operational Plan: 

Maving assessed prii>rity training necd:». it was dicidod that a more rele- 
vant training experience could be pri^vidvd Uirjugh dividing piirticipants into 
smaller groups by type of institute. Acciudinglv. three-day programs were 
organisted for Atlanta (Urban Information), New Fimipshirt* (Parapr<*fessii>nal 
7 raining), and l>enver (Media Specialist) 
1 he objectives i>f the meetings were: 

1) Apply management, pkinninv; tin l v-vjlu,itii>f^ iluvi?. ?i» spiiiti*. 
Institute problems; 

2) Preview and evaluate i innpvuients at a vi)mnui.ni.a!ii}ns naming 
program developt*d for ] '\\ (Si'i* SciIi«mi I l a 

3) Provide opportunity t»>r liistilati* >»atts \o prtibU in through 
sharing information; 

4) Ki view input tor a final draft tif an evalu.ition hjndbuol^ dt^velitpi'd 
tor Use in the training sessiims^ .ind for Kiter ust* il^ a iraining ^lid 
(or institute directors and statts tind other Iibiaiv tiiiint rs 

.All currently funded institutt's were rcpu^senteil t \vt»pl oiw (facultv 
illness). Additiimally. several kev eduiulors and oi lihrananv> in Ihi* areas 
i»t tnban information, paraprofossional. ttnul tnidij spt vLilisi iianiiitg were 
invited to attend the appntpriate iiistilutt \ppi v*\iiiiitli ^ 7^ prisons, 
including stait US(^fc representatives, and otlur • bMivn-^ ^*aitiuputed. 
I hi Associate Directi>r fi.r C (uudiiiiition Fi/ld (. ooi dinatoi . Iiaining 
! Mill tor, and Pirei^tiir actively participited ii. iiW fluet- sissiiuis 

Ihe pri^gram (orniiil used was siinilui in iMili s« Hnn»n (Sft» Appi*iuli\ 
i ) I he first ddv i\as spi*nt on a loinnuinii .ith^is st tuniar in hit h (\»ii 
.rrn (tr4>up» Ini. presented lei tore, audits visual pu s« tUati«»n i (utili/n^^ 
• '•^litnte >^tiidt !its and faiultv at ( a^^c Wi- .f^ in kvM ivt L i»ivi i .it\ ) illus 

v'f ie dt \'iiti d U» liumagetnent evaluatit'ii te« linujiit >. \\A\^ I loi k ot 
ii;ne lesiMVi'd h^r input tritai students in the Inslit ites 



A discussion ot hi>vv etfoctive the training sfssioiis wvte in improving 
planning and evaluation skillh, exchanging infitrmation, and in illustrating 
applications of transactional analysis to conimunications problems in lib- 
rary training is contained in Section 111. (Also, see Appendix D for sample 
evaluation forms.) In addition, letters from participants (see Appendix E) 
provide some informal insight into participant response. 

5. Site Visits— technical assistance— (see Appendix F for individual reports 
by LTI Field Coordinator) 

In addition to providing technical assistance to Il-B institutes on 
request, LTI staff was also a 'ailable to conduct small on-site workshop 
sessions in leadership areas such as communication. (See Appendix G.) 
The LTI Field Coordinator requested recommendations on Future Training 
Needs from Institute Directors (Appendix H) and gathered information on 
current training needs. See LTI Checklist, (Appendix I) 

6. Leadership planning and advisory group meetings 

a) Advisory Committee on Paraprofessional Training. 

An LTI Advisory Group met September 18-19. 1972. in Washington 
to discuss the state of Library paraprofessional training and to provide the 
Bureau of Libraries and Learning Resources with information necessary to 
the development of HEA Title U S guidelines for fiscal year 73-74. The 
group, chaired by Dr. Harold Goldstein, LTI Directtjr, was representative 
of the broad spectrum of library involvement with paraprofessional train- 
ing and utilization. A paper by Dr. Dorothy Deininger formed the back- 
ground for consideration of current training priorities. 

The group expressed strong concern for the strengthening of teachers 
and instructional materials used in paraprofessional programs. Another 
major area of discussion centered on the natiimal standardizatitm of Lib- 
rary Technical Assistant programs which lead to the AA degree. 

The concept of differentiated staffing as outlined in the ALA state- 
ment on Education and Manpower was confirmed by the Advisory Group, 
and concern was expressed that state p.Tsonnel hoards should incorpoi ite 
these positions into their personnel structure. 

For agendas and participant lists sei* Appt*ndix | .. 



Reforma meeting 

A significant ci»mponent of the Leadfiship Tr.iinni^ Institute's objectives 
is to cooperate with key professitmal gmups in KuudiMjting efforts, assessing 
needs, and when appn>priate, lending assistam e. 

b> KliFOKMA, a group of professional and ni>n- proti-^sional librarians ion- 
terned with improvmg library serviic K« Sp.inisli Spt-aking Anieriians, asked 
I Tl lo sponstir and help organi/^e a nutting ti» iiui'l tin- following t»bjectivfs: 

1 l-ornutlation of an action progrant lor the fiuiup. 

2 ( ompleto plans for a prograin nu itin^ at tin- American Library 
.\-.-.4 lUitioM tMiVip.ttuii 111 I lis Wgas liiuf. 

It II kt \ i.it iiilnis *tf k» ht'K.Vl.N iml v.itli I It stult in Itni Worth, kvas. 
\piil ri aiul 7 \^7'} I III' first objtitive of tin t oiitt i i iue. toriiuilation ot a 



^■■MflBl^ MISSING FROM THE DOCUMENT THAT WAS 
SUBMITTED TO ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE. 



2) Advisory Groups 

See appendices | and L for members of Paraprofessional Training, 
Leadership Planning, Training Guidelines, Meeting Agendas. 



Section lU. Evaluation~Part A 
Self Study 

Since a major portion of the training provided by the Leadership Training 
Institute dealt with methods of improving evaiuation skills for directors and 
staffs of all Title II-B institutes, it seems extremely appropriate that this report 
describe and assess to what degree these evaluative techniques were tested 
and practised by the LTI staff in its own program. 

In addition to three training sessions primarily concerned with plaruiing 
and evaluation, the LTI also developed and published a handbook or guide 
to evaluation for library trainers. Planning & Evaluating Library Training Prog- 
rams (available under separate cover). The handbook is not intended to set 
forth a definitive method of administering and evaluating training. Rather it 
is, as the LTI Director stated in the foreword, to be "used as a guide rather 
than a final answer." 

In the training sessions, as in the handbook, an emphasis was placed 
upon the need for clear organizational objectives based on maximum input 
from staff, students, and advisory groups as a primary means of achieving 
results and improvement of training programs. The handbook also stressed 
the importance of providing relevant data for the decision making process 
and suggested a number of techniques for changing and modifying courses 
of action in midstream. 

The concepts presented include references to a number of evaluation 
models as well as descriptions of a number of management systems and 
techniques. There is, however, a definite emphasis on the CIPP model 
developed by Dr. Daniel Stufflebeam at Ohio State University. CIPP (an 
acronym for Context, Input, Process, and Product type of evaluation) is an 
evaluation model that has been widely presented to librarians, chiefly 
through a year-long Title II B institute conducted in 1971-72 for sUte library 
agency heads and planners. 

The CIPP model defines evaluation as "the process of delineating, obtain- 
ing, and providing usefol information for judging decision alternatives." 

In the CIPP model, there are four general types of decisions which must 
be made during a project (or training program). These are: 

1 . Planning decisions which determine needs, priorities and objectives 
(CONTEXT) 

2. Structuring decisions which analyze and :;elect strategies or courses 
of action to achieve the objective (INPUT) 

3. Implementing decisions which occur as the program progresses 
(PROCESS) 

4. Recycling decisions which relate to the extent the program has 
achieved the objectives and decisions that are made whether to continue, 
modify, or terminate a project (PRODUCT) 
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Appendix M of this repi>rt uses an adaptation of the CIPP model to 
indicate to what degree the LTI "practised what it preached" in its internal 
planning and evaluation procedures. An overall assessment of the on- 
going^ and fincil impact of the Institute is described by the outside 
evaluator. Dr. Donald P. Ely (a report available under separate cover). 




Alvin Goldwyn. Directiir i»l Institute program in Urban Library 
Service Case Western Reserve University, talks with a child at 
a community agency where students di» field work. 
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Appendix A 

Leadership TiainiiQ Institute For Directors, Staffs 
of Urban Information Institutes 

Florida Slate Unimsity 
Atlanta, Geoigia 

January 17*18*19, 1973 



Hffticipanis 

Jo Ann Bayneutn 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Miriam Bravennan 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 

Penelope Bullock 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Jean E. Ca2ort 
Fisk University 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Jean Coleman 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 

Hiram Davis 

Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 

Alvin J. Goldwyn 
Cise-Weatern Reserve University 
Cleveland, Uhio 

Roger Mae Johnson 
Case*Western Reserve University 
Geveland, Ohio 

Virginia Lacy Jones 
Atlanta Un.versity 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Carlton Rochelle 
Atlanta Public Library 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Rae Rohfeld 

Case*Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Laurence Sherrill 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



Jessie Carney Smith 
F»sk University 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Mary Suttle 

University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Binnie Taie 

University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Josephine Thompson 
Atlanta University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Ella Yates 

Atlanta Public Library 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Obseruer-Participants 

Elda Colombo 
Chicago Public Library 
Chicago, Illinois 

Shelah-Bell Cragin 
El P^so Public Ubrary 
El Paso, Texas 

Gwen Cruzat 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Ann Kincaid 

San Francisco Public Library 
San Francisco, California 

Staff 

Gary Allen 
Concern, Inc. 
Washington, D.C 

Bene Durant 

Leadership Training Institute 
Washington, D.C. 



Ken Eye 

Evaluation Center 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Harold Goldstein 
Leadership Trainiiig Institute 
Florid? State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Brooke Sheldon 
Leadership Training Institute 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee* Florida 

BLLR SMffA Guests 

Shirley Brother 

Library Services Program Offloer 
SO Seventh Ltreet, N.E., Room SSO 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Elizabeth Cole 

Georgia Department of Libraries 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Yvonne Hicks 

Administrative librarian for 

Training Programs 
Bureau of Ubranes and Learning 

Resources 
U.S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 

Venable Lawson 
Director 

School of Library Service 
Emory University 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Prank Stevens 

Program Manager 

Bureau of Libraries and Learning 

Resources 
U.S Omce of Education 
Washington, D.C 



Leadership Tiaini^g Institute For Directors, Staffs 
of P^professional Institutes 
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Impact of HEA Title 11 B Institutes in Librarianship 
Dorothy R. McCarthy 

This report is the result cf a survey of the narra- 
tive evaluations of 50 institutes for training in lib- 
rarianship conducted during the years 1968-69, 1969- 
70. 1970-71, and 1971-72 as written by directors of the 
institutes- It includes both summer and academic year 
institutes, the latter both part-time and full-time. Of 
the 32 summer institutes, 16 were designed for school 
librarians only, 12 were for either school, public, or 
academic Ubrarians. three were for academic librarians 
only, and one tor persons holding responsibility for 
training librarians- Of the 11 academic year part-time 
programs, six were for school Ubrarians, and five were 
for any type. All six of the degree-granting full-time 
academic year institutes were designed for school lib- 
rarians- 

The 50 institutes were conducted under the 
auspices of a variety of institutions of higher educa- 
tion located in all parts of the country. Twenty-two 
were held at accredited library schools; 28 were held 
at other institutions offering some preparation for lib- 
rarianship at the graduate level. The geographical dis- 
tribution included five on the east coast, 19 in the 
southeast, 12 in the mid-west, three in the southwest, 
and 1 1 in the west including Alaska and Hawaii. 

It is apparent that no definitive statements can be 
made on the impact of the some 240 institutes held 
during this four-year period on the basis of reports on 
only 50 of them. However, it is believed useful to 
examine the directors' reports of this representative 
sample to determine what have been thought to be 
elements of success and failure in the institutes, and 
to make some generalizations about the usefulness of 
the institute program to the schools and librarians 
involved- The following questions will be considered 
in this report: 

What educational features of institutes devefoped dur- 
ing these years of federal support for library training 
proved to be useful and can be expected to contijnue 
in the future? 

What has been learned of the uses of group dynamics 
in library continuing education? 
Can a successful set of logistics for institutes be iden- 
tified which will be useful to future directors of such 
programs, whether federally funded or not? 
What comparisons can be made between short-term 
summer institutes and part-time academic year 
institutes? 



Does the academic year institute which results in a 
graduate degree seem to accomplish the specific goals 
set for it in the original proposal? 
What patterns of library cooperation have been estab- 
lished through federally funded institutes? 
Are there other permanent results on the library 
schools themselves? 

Finally, what activities might be useful in the future? 
Will foUow-up of participants provide material for sig- 
nificant research studies in library education? 

Perhaps a definition of the type of program being 
considered will provide a focus for the consideration 
of the above questions. A recent article on short-term 
institutes written by a director of several, makes a 
comparison of the term "workshop" with "institute", 
in this way: 

The institute . . . concentrates on the achieve- 
ment of a long-range effect. Its primary emphasis 
is theoretical; its secondary emphasis, the pragma- 
tic application of explicated theory, nvith or %vith- 
out direct participation . . . The successful design, 
implementation, and evaluation of institutes pre- 
supposes functional acceptance of the basic 
assumption that an institute should represent a 
distinct and totally defim^le entity rather than being 
merely an excerpt, extension, or adaptation of an 
established course in the curriculum of a profes- 
sional school, or exposition of "how 1 do it 
good" in any particular system, agency, or state-* 

In the conferences held for directors in prepraration for 
forthcoming institutes, the point was often made that 
the institute should be something more than could be 
done in the normal academic program. It should be a 
fully coordinated program with a specific goal and 
with a homogeneous group of participants selected 
because they could benefit ^from the particblar 
emphasis. Few, if any, visitors should be allowed and 
the participants should all devote full time to the 
institute for its duration. The work should upgrade 
the knowledge of already knowledgeable participants. 
Objectives should be clearly stated in the advance 
brochure and both participants and staff should know 
what they are expected to accomplish and by what 
means. The group should remain together for the 

1. Jane A- Hannigan. "The Short Term Institute: A Vehicle for Con- 
tinuing Education". School Media Qmrterly\.l9A. (Spiing 1973) 
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duration in both formal ^nd informal activities. There 
should be sufficient staff members to work closely 
with students in small groups in an adviwry capacity 
so that individual needs can be met. 



Educatioml Features of Institutes 

With the above definition and goals in mind, the 
summary evaluations written by institute directors 
were examined for evidence that some innovations in 
library education were made. 

One comment that recurs in the summaries is that 
an enthusiastic climate of learning was established at 
the start of the institute and congeniality of partici- 
pants was a strong foctor in its success. The very fact 
of selection by a committee for participation in the 
program seemed to engender self-confidence and 
readiness to learn in the group as a whole. At times, 
when grades were involved, competition became 
severe and the camaraderie was lost. Some institute 
directors came to the conclusion that a pass/fail S3rstem 
would l>e preferable to a letter system of grading. This 
trend is increasing in higher education today. 

Good teaching is essential in any learning situa* 
tion. The opportunity to bring in outstanding consul- 
tants and lecturers to supplement the regular institute 
faculty contributed to the success of many institutes. 
They brought a larger view of the profession, con- 
siderable expertise in many aspects^ and favorable 
publicity to the library school. An awareness of 
activities in other libraries that might be successfully 
employed in the libraries of the participants was 
created. Often the visiting consultants used locally 
produced tape/slide presentations which gave reality 
to the work they described. In few cases was there 
unfavorable criticism of a visiting professional lecturer 
or consultant in any institute. They were chosen 
wisely and they performed at a very high level. 

Another feature of many institutes was the field 
trip visit to exemplary media centers and libraries. 
Money was available to take the entire group on such 
visits with accompanying faculty members to interpret 
and evaluate the programs. Although generalized field 
trips have been included in library school experiences 
for many years, the institute field trip with a specific 
goal was different. It resulted in integration of the 
theoretical and experienced-based learning in a short 
period of time, especially in localities which had dis- 
tinctive libraries. Interaction seminars were often held 
following the visits, with students and faculty discuss- 
ing what they had seen. In fact, the follow-up was 
sometimes considered the most useful feature of the 
trip. 

Self-instructional components were developed 
which served to individualize instruction and resulted 
in practical use of the information presented to the 



larger group. Most institutes exacted some type of pro- 
ject from each student. As directors became more 
experienced in conducting institutes, they tended to 
announce this feature in advance so that participants 
came with individual problems in mind,^ clarified and 
defined their needs during the institute, and produced 
a guidebook or l>ibliogrdphy or outline that would be 
useful in their libraries. In at least one institute, a pat- 
tern of continuing education was developed by each 
participant. In another, with no formal classes but 
group work in mini-units selected by participants, the 
projects were not individually undertaken but done by 
four or five persons working together. A "how to'' 
manual was compiled by one group on the needs of 
Mexican/Americans or Indians in the upgrading of **b- 
rary programs. There is evidence that considerable 
experimentation was done at this level with new 
learning materials and methods and that some of the 
completed projects would be useful to other libraries 
than those for which designed. If possible, these pro- 
jects should be made available through ERIOCLIS. 

In many of the academic year full-time institutes, 
a practicum was a distinctive feature. Participants 
were assigned to work in a particular library or system 
for a concentrated period of time ranging from one 
week to a month or more under the combined direc- 
tion of library staff members and institute faculty. 
They were expected to learn from the association with 
effective librarians on the job as well as to contribute 
their knowledge gained from previous course work. In 
general, the host librarians felt that the libraries 
benefited from the experience. The enthusiasm of the 
participants was in most cases very high. The prac- 
ticum required considerable time for planning and 
evaluaHng but the results were good. Some directors 
reported that the practicum had since become a reg- 
ular part of the library school curriculum. 

Participants in short-term institutes also expressed 
the wish fbr more practice and less theory. The publi- 
cation of the 1969 ALA Standards for School Media Pro- 
grams coincided with the planning of institutes for 
school librarians during these four years. This created 
a new awareness of the need for expertise in the use 
of audiovisual equipment and the knowledge of 
materials available. Many of the institutes for school 
librarians were planned to meet this need. Their 
schools often had equipment available that was not 
being used and the librarians assumed that they 
would gain practical knowledge at the institute that 
would enable them to make use of it with teachers. 
Money was available for. instructional materials in the 
institute budgets and commercial producers of materi- 
als solicited the opportunity to lend or give their pro- 
ducts. Thus the participants had ready access to both 
equipment and materials. Their most common com- 
plaint was that not enough time was available to use 
them during the instilute day. Most students wanted 
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a how-to*do*it short course in the use of equipment. 
They seldom received it. Some directors kept the 
audiovisual labs open in the evening and presented 
film programs, but novices in the use of equipment 
did not get the instruction they wanted. The definition 
of an institute quoted earlier is applicable here. It con* 
centrated on a long*range effect and the emphasis was 
theoretical Time for practice was not often available in 
short-term institutes. 

Human Relations 

The era of federal institutes also coincided with a 
period of increased emphasis on group dynamics. In 
several summary evaluations there were references to 
the use of staff who had some training in this field, 
and in others there was expressed a felt need for more 
knowledge on the part of the director. The fact that 
participants were selected for certain specific qualifica- 
tions meant that a degree of homogeneity was 
thought to be achieved. They were offered a planned 
program — however structured or unstructured — that 
should give them further commonality. The time and 
location of the institute kept them together as a group. 
The voluntary participation made for a positive reac- 
tion to the program. It remained, then, for the leader 
to achieve first-hand acquaintance with them and for 
students to get acquainted with each other to form a 
cohesive group. 

As in all endeavors involving human beings, the 
members of the group did not always react as 
expected. Despite the beginning enthusiasm and 
hopeful expectations, the orientation period including 
introductions, a social hour, statements of purposes 
and goals, the group did not always achieve total 
communication. Speakers on interpersonal relations 
and sensitivity training were employed in some 
institutes and demonstrations of principles involved in 
group dynamics were presented. The reaction to these 
efforts was favorable. 

Institutes, it has been said, were a composite of 
many things, experiences, and people. They involved 
atmosphere and environment, inspiration and chal- 
lenge, and an opportunity for exchange of ideas and 
experiences. Most institutes did not succeed in recruit* 
ing the full number of participants with the qualifica* 
tions sought. Candidates with different backgrounds 
were accepted. Sometimes the mix proved advantage- 
ous. 

Most directors reported one or two misfits who 
criticized the program, usually without constructive 
suggestions for improvement. Some reported two or 
more factions developing, particularly in the academic 
year institutes, which tended to destroy rapport 
l>etween students and faculty, as well as among the 
participants themselves. It was essential that the direc- 
tor have knowledge of methods of group dynamics as 
well as a sense of humor. In addition, it was useful 



to have an educational psychologist on the staff, or at 
least to have access to one in the continuing program. 
The group reaction to such staff members in some 
instances was dramatic. Librarians need to work with 
other special services personnel in many areas, and 
one of the most essential is in group dynamics. 

One institute made an effort to teach librarians 
working with the underprivileged and emerging com- 
munity to conduct formal and informal training 
experiences for the staff. Methods of interpersonal 
communication, group dynamics, and group 
encounter exercises were used, videotaped, and fol- 
lowed up through mini-institutes held later. Intense 
introspective analysis was done on participants. They 
were enthusiastic in their evaluations of these fea- 
tures. 

Another aspect of human relations which should 
be mentioned is the high degree of success noted in 
achieving integration among blacks and whites, Mex- 
ican/Americans and Indians, and persons with differ- 
ing religious beliefs. Among strengths of the institute 
program most frequently noted by participants was 
the opportunity to get to know and appreciate persons 
whose race, religion, and culture were different from 
their own. It was gratifying to the director that appli- 
cations came firom qualified librarians of varying back- 
ground and that they were able to achieve under* 
standing in mbced groups. ''A good mix'' among par- 
ticipants was sought, particularly in the institutes 
emphasizing service to the disadvantage. One pro- 
gram promoted scholarship in black culture for 25 li- 
brarians interested in developing collections by and 
about the Negro. Another trained Indians fot* profes- 
sional service as media specialists, after considerable 
difficulty in recruiting them. They were reluctant to 
undertake a full year of study in an area entirely 
unknown to them. Increasingly positive attitudes ^vere 
displayed as the staff worked with them, and nine 
Indians received degrees at the end of the year. 

An academic year institute in Indiana planned to 
provide 30 places for elementary school librarians to 
achieve master's degrees in media included eight par- 
ticipants from Alabama, six from Indiana, six from 
Utah, and one each from Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Florida. The interracial experience in 
this group was considered as important as the profes- 
sional knowledge gained. For seven of them the 
degree provided entry into the profession. Others 
were already working as librarians, but they probably 
could not have gone to graduate school without 
federal funds. An institute in South Carolina designed 
for para-professionals in school and college libraries 
guaranteed employment in sponsoring institutions 
within the state. All participants except one were 
black. They were serious and cooperative students 
and many of them were inspired to continue their 
education at a higher level. 
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In Colorado the multi-media approach to library 
service for the Spanish-sumamed and the Mexican* 
American was emphasized in an institute in which 
''feeling-understanding'' was the goal. Films and dis* 
cussions did lead to greater understanding among 
Anglo and Spanish teams which produced plans to be 
implemented back home. In Oklahoma, an institute 
was held to increase the use of libraries by Indians by 
improving the librarians' understanding of their needs 
•-"SodaL economic, and academic. The staff was part 
Indian and one Indian participant enrolled. Such 
programs as these brought about effective group 
work. 



Logistics 

The area of logistics is one in which certain 
specifics can be set forth as contributors to a success- 
ful institute. Directors were unanimous in their belief 
that an early announcement date was desirable* fol- 
lowed by a definitive brochure setting forth goals and 
objectives, criteria for selection of participants, dead- 
lines, and stipends. USOE guidefines were most help- 
ful in preparation of the proposal and subsequent 
brochure, though announcements of funding usually 
occurred later than was desirable. Directors found it 
necessary to approach potential faculty, consultants, 
and lecturers on a tentative basis at the time proposals 
were written, rather than waiting until funding was 
assured. It was not possible to announce the program 
to the public at the time of application, of course. 
Thus it proved difficult to recruit a desirable number 
of candidates who met the criteria and could arrange 
schedules to accomodate the period of the institute. 

Most directors felt that the timing of the institutes 
was about right. Summer programs usually coincided 
with summer school schedules and those for the 
academic year with the normal school year. Some felt 
that the short-term on one to three weeks was not 
long enough and almost all admitted that they tried to 
crowd too much into the period. Participants usually 
felt that not enough ftee time was allowed for digest- 
ing the lectures, for examining materials, and for tak- 
ing advantage of library and community resources. 
Some felt that social events were an unnecessary 
intrusion on valuable time, although this was one 
frears of drawing the group together at the beginning 
of the institute. Sometimes the staff tried too hard and 
the participants not hard enough to justify the time 
and money provided for an institute. There was a ten- 
dency to ''throw the book at them" in the first few 
day I of a sumn er institute with the result that partici- 
pants rebelled ^nd it took some time to come to a 
reasonable underspending of the amount of work to be 
done. In spite of this, the summary reports evaluate 
the total accomplishments of the institutes to have 
been high. 



The number of places offered in most institutes 
was between 20 and 30, although some ran as high as 
40. The best number depends on local physical 
fedUties as well as the length and nature of the prog- 
ram. Probably 25 to 30 is best in most places. It was 
found necessary to disperse the visiting consultants 
th<*oughout the institute. Sometimes too many were 
scheduled within one week, usually at the beginning, 
and participants felt they could not miake the most of 
their presentations. Field trips were another feature 
which required special scheduling. Usually they 
occurred after some initial study and discussion and 
before the last week of the institute. Participants were 
pleased with this arrangement. 

Although many institutes were open to librarians 
from all parts of country, geographical distribution of 
participants tended to be regional. All seemed to draw 
several local participants even though brochures went 
to many states. Usually directors offered alternate 
places to local residents at the beginning, and tried to 
recruit first from a distance. When there were drop- 
outs near registration time, the local alternates were 
o^red places. This tendency to form a regional group 
was a matter of convenience, and did not affect the 
work of the institute in any great degree. 

Summer Short-Term vs. Academic Year Institutes 

Although the proportion of summer to academic 
year institutes was two to one in this sampling, it is 
clear that some conculsions as to the comparative suc- 
cess of the two types can be drawn. In general, partic- 
ipants and staff seemed to find the short-term prog- 
ram more conducive to the accomplishment of the 
goals described. A five or six week program could be 
structured to fit a particular purpose and the results 
seem to he more easily observed. Most librarians find 
it easier to get away from their normal work and liv- 
ing conditions in the sununer. They are accustomed to 
undertaking summer study and view it as an oppor- 
tunity to learn new techniques relevant to their work. 

In the academic year part-time institute, on the 
other hand, it was necessary for some persons to 
travel long distances on week«»ends to be piesent for 
the sessions. The time lapse between sessions meant 
that they lost the enthusiasm engendered by working 
together consistently. There was little time to examine 
materials provided or to discuss the lectures pre- 
sented. The projects they were expected to complete 
required more careful planning of time to take,advan- 
ta^ of consultation with faculty of week«ends. There 
was no opportunity to present projects to the group 
as a whole so that all could benefit from the work of 
individuals. H ere was sometimes difficulty in arrang- 
ing suitable space for the week-end sessions on cam- 
pus. 

In spite of these problems, the directors of the 11 
part-time academic year institutes found that partici- 
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pants were usually regular in attendance, industrious, 
and appreciative of the opportunity to do graduate 
work without interrupting the normal work week. 
One institute held on Saturdays upgraded com- 
petencies in collection building for 35 school librarians 
within a 100 mile radius of the site. Another was a 
planning institute for a model curriculum in library 
service to the disadvantaged which involved faculty 
from the School of Social Science, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the local public library, as well 
as firom the library school. The part-time basis was 
most convenient for these people, and the planning 
done by them has resulted in a full-time academic 
year institute on the subject of library service to the 
disadvantaged. 

Some of the part-time institutes were foUow-ups 
to summer institutes in which the participants had 
been together for a five or sbc week period and had 
made a beginning on project to be completed during 
the year. These seemed to be useful, since follow-up 
is one of the seldom achieved goals in institutes. 
Unless a definite of foDow-up is written into the 
proposal and budgeted, it is not likely to occur. 

Finally, the summaries of the sbc degree-granting 
academic year institutes for school librarians were 
examined as a separate group because their goals, 
fogistkal j^blems, and end results seemed to differ 
from the others. It was here that the problem of 
leouiting qualified applicants seemed to be greatest. 
Only one was conducted by an accredited library 
school and that one eiuoUed only eight persons from 
a possiUe 20. It was at the sixth-year level with much 
oi^portunity for independent study and research and 
an excellent faculty. The director recommended that 
future OE funds support only short-term workshop- 
type institutes and use fellowships for academk year 
degree-granting programs. 

The directors of the other five year-k>ng institutes 
were more successful in recruitment because qualifica- 
tions for admission were not so hi^ and perhaps the 
need for training was greater. Participants were 
teachers or school library and with the bachelor's 
degree and usually some experience, who wanted the 
master's degree and saw this as an opportunity to 
attain it without great financial sacrifice. Some were 
able to obtain leave of absence. Others wanted to 
change jobs. There %vere 20 or 30 in each prog^m and 
almost all of them did achieve their goals. Under the 
then-existing fellowship award policies, not many of 
these people could have been granted feUowships at 
the schools they wished to attend. Thus, these 
institutes met a need in the public schools. They also 
served to give prestige and impetus to the library ser- 
vice curriculum in the unaccredited schools by provid- 
ing additional feculty, instructional materials, and con- 
sultants. At least one of the schools has now reached 
tfie point of applying for ALA accreditation. In all of 



them new courses were developed, and old ones 
improved for the benefit of all students. 

Patterns cf Ubnty Cooperation 

Three areas of cooperation were noted: 1) among 
various types of libraries, 2) among prKtitionert and 
teachers of librarianship, and 3) among agendea at the 
state and local levels. The first usually occurred In 
institutes for workers with children and young aduita 
for which both school and pubUc libiarians were eligi- 
ble. In some cases an effort was made to pair a school 
librarian with a public librarian fron; the same system 
so that projects for local use could be developed 
jointly. This was successful in tfie few places in which 
it was po^ble, but public librarians found it difficult 
to obtain leave of absence in the summer. In an 
institute on materials for use in drug education, the 
plan to pair school and public librarians was changed 
to combine school and academic librarians because not 
enough public librarians applied. An institute on early 
childhood education wMch included both school and 
puUic librarians was preceded by a survey of puUic 
library services for children in the state. The goal was 
to expand the library school curriculum to meet the 
needs discovered. Another institute brought together 
40 people from state, large public, and academk U- 
bkaries to consider the adaptation of principles of pro- 
gram plaiuiing and budgeting to ttbraries. AH partici- 
pants were administrators or business managers witih 
responsibil ties for bud^peting. 

All institutes achieved some degree of cooperatitm 
between practitioners and library educators because 
they bror.ght practicing librarians to the campus for 
study. The frequent use of outside consultants gave 
both students and faculty exposure to outstanding 
persons working in the profesdon whom they usually 
encounter only in print or at conventions. The fact 
that so many participants objected to overcrowded 
schedules which did not aOow enough time for dis- 
cussion with the consultants indicates the value of 
such exchange. It was, indeed, one of the most signi- 
ficant benefits of the institute program. 

Cooperation among agendes occurred in several 
ways. Directors of school library institutes sought help 
from state school library supervisors both in recruiting 
applicants and in lecturing or teaching. Visits to state 
agencies were often made. One institute which expfored 
the library's role and responsiMlities in the national Right 
to Read efibrt drew supervisors and coordirutors fitom 
four states. They were trainers of public and school lib- 
rarians who came from stale agencies, state departments 
of education, public libraries, and institutions of higher 
education. Another institute provided state school lib- 
rary supervisors and audiovisual coordinators two 
weeks of discussion of state plans for implementation of 
the 1969 ALA Standards for School Media Programs. They 
vienved luitioiul trends in the curriculum and teaching 
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methods^ frinpointed basic financial pioblemsp and were 
made generally aware of the power they could ^nerate 
in didr home states. 

Ccndushm and Re^mmendations 

From reading 50 summaries of a variety of institutes 
held during the four year period in which federal support 
of library training was at its peak, titiis reviewer makes the 
fottowing conclusions and suggestfons: 

Thi short»term institute designed for a specific group of 
librarians %vitti a common purpose seemed most success- 
ful It can be used as a nunlel for continuing education 
programs for librarians in the future. 

Most institutes attr^ted participants from the reg^n in 
which they were held. lU^glon^ planning in the future 
should include continuing education programs. 

The library school usuaUy gained as much from the ex- 
perience as did tte participants. Several schoob received 
more than one g^t and the directors achieved consid- 
erable expertise in planning for continuing educatfon. 

Librarians and library educators cooperated in the plan- 
ning and ^cecution of institutes to fwepare personnel to 
meet identified needs of the professton, with the result 
that hundreds of librarians are now better prepared to do 
their Jobs. 

In addition to the above, it should be noted that 
mudi research material is available in institute reports 
that can be used to suggest new patterns for library 
educatfon in the future. Manyof the directors admitted 
insufficient or inadequate phinning for follow-up had 
been done. Although some use of the files at OE has been 
made by graduate students working on theses or disser- 
tatfons^ there is still need for concentrated efhrt to dis- 
cover what has happened to participants since their insti* 
tute experiences. It would be interesting to know what 
use has been made of the projects developed, whether 
the work ^ans have proved successful, what follow-up 
questtonnaires have been sent by the liteary schoob, and 
with what results, and what courses added to the cur- 
riculum have survived. 

Perhaps a personal note on the four institutes with 
which this ivriter is most familiar will give direction to the 
remarks on foUow-up. The foUowing comments were 
made in response to a questionnaire trom a doctoral 
candidate regarding the post*institute phase of the prog- 
rams. They may be representative of answers given by 
other institute directors. 

On July 10. 1970. a questionnaire was sent to all former 
participants in institutes for school lilmirians at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. This included 60 participants in two 
five-week summer programs in 1966 and 1967. and 40 
participants in two academic year full-time institutes in 



1968^(9 and 1969-70. A second letter was sent in De- 
cemt>er, 1970, to those who had not responded. The foUow- 
ing percentage of return resulted: summer, 1966# 55%; 
summer* 1967* 52%; academic year, 1968-69, 89%; 
academic year. 1969-70, 60%. The object of the question* 
naire was to discover what contribution participants then 
felt the institute had made upon their suteequent work. A 
summary of comments made by graduates of the two 
academic year programs follows. 

Ten of the parlicipiants returned to school libraries, but 
not to the supervisory posittons for which ttiey had pre* 
pared; two did assume supervisory positions in school 
systems, and four took work in academic libraries. One 
chose not to woric becauw of family responsibilities. 

Among tfie activities deemed most useful these 
graduates were biblk>graphy courses, field trips to school 
Ubraries, the practicum. and reading guManoe. In general 
comments, tfiey indicated that Uie woric of tfie institute 
was applicable to their present jobs, ttiat participation had 
increased their self-corifidence, that shared experiences of 
students and faulty were signi^nt and that the faculty 
had been insfriring. 

The questionnaire was distributed to ttiis group in 
August, just l>efore they left the campus, and tfiey were 
asked to wait until they had been on the job two or three 
months before replying. Eight of them had iu>t replied six 
aK>nths later. Of those who did reply, ten were working in 
school ttbnuies, one in a special litnary, and one in an 
academic. Their comments vrere that the institute added to 
ttieir appredatton of the profession. They considered the 
leading guidance course most valuable, afong with mass 
media, audiovisual productton, and the practicum. Mostof 
them said that some aspecte of the institute were proving 
helpful in their present \obs, many said they felt more 
confident and could talk more intelligently with tfieir col- 
leagues about new ideas and concepts in education. Sev- 
eral were starting new phases or programs in their schoob 
based upon ideas they acquired during the institute. 

This example of the use of a foUow-up questionnaire 
in one school iUustiates the kind of reaction that might be 
availaUe from the hundreds of librarians who took part 
in federally supported institutes during the years in 
which money was available for them. Some beginnings 
have been made %vith all these programs. Some experi- 
ments tried have proved to be useful; others have not. 
Severe reduction of the institute program alter a brief 
period of trial and error might be considered a waste of 
funds that have been expended, except for those par- 
ticipants who are now making a greater contributton 
than ivould have been possible without the training. 
Many directors' reports answer this question about 
foUow-up %vith the sentence: "Only time wiO tell whether 
the program was a success or a failure. " If time and funds 
were now made availabte, there could also be a research 
value to the institute program. 
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Leadc*rship Trainiiig For Directois, Staffs 
of Urban Infomiatioii Institutes 

Attonta, Geofg^ 
lanuaiy 17, 18, 19, 1973 

Hosts: Atbnla PubBc Ubmy, Carteton Rochelle, Director 

Atlanta Unimsity library School* Dr. Vii||iiia Lacy Jones, Dbeetor 



Agenda 

Wednesday t January 17 
Atlanta Public Library (Second Floor Meeting Room) 

9:00 Rfgistration 

9:10 Welcome and Remarks^ Dr. Virginia Lacy Jones 

9: 1 5 Institute Overview/Objectives* Brooke Sheldon* Training Director, 
Leadership Training Institute 

Communications Seminar 

9:20 ''Recent Concepts in Coniinunications**-I>orothy Anderson, Associate 
EMrector for Coordination, LTI 

9:30 'Transactional Analysis* -The ''i*ni OK, You're OK" Theory-^ary Allen, 
Concern, inc. 
introductory Exercise 
Parent data 

I0:4S Coffee and discussion 

11:00 Child, adult data 

Transactional patterns 
Applications for training 

12:00 Slide tape presentation-discussion 

12:30 Lunch 

1 :30 ''Analyzing Cbnununications P!atterns**-Video-tapes made by students-faculty 
at Case-Western Reseive University 

Discussion Moderator: Dorothy Anderson, LTi, with commentary by 

Alvin Goldwyn* Roger Mae Johnson, and Rae Rohfeld, Case*Western Reserve. 

PSairticipant Discussion. 

3:00 FUm: "Transaction*' 

3:30 Evaluation by participants of communications tools 

Thursday- January 19 
American Hotel, inman Room, lower lobby 

9:00 Harold Goldstein, Dean, Florida State University, School of Library Science, 
and Director* Lea lership Training institute -Remarks 
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Management/Evaluation SemiMir 

9:05 Ovenrtew and Seminar Objectives-Goats Exercise 

9:30 "'The Institute Director as Manag^r'^-Brooke Steldon, Associate 
IHrector for training, LTI 

9:4i ''Evaluation as a Continuing PlroGess*-Ken Eye» Ohio State University 

A. Where are you in Evaluation? 
10:30- B. Plaiming/Evaluation as a Continuous Process-the Theory 
Coffee Q AppUcations for Training 

12:30 Uinch 

1:30 Workdiop with EvaluatioA handbook draft -ft^ooke SheMon, Ken Eye 

2:30 Topics for further discussion (at option of participants may include: 

Milestone selection 
Program Modification 
Alternatives selection 
Criteria establishment 
Objective tree 
Behavioral objecthres 

Friday-January 19 
American HoteMnman Room 

9:00 Application of the theory presented to specific training problems: 
Ploblem presentation: 

... Ella Yatesi Administrathre Coordinator, Atlanta Public library 

. . . Howard Thomas, Student* Athinta University Institute 

... A participant (volunteer or to be drafted) presents one training problem 
evidenced in this Institute (for analysis) 

10:45 Evaluation Simulation Exercise: Ken Eye, Br<K>ke Sheldon, discussion 
Coffee leaders; participants test effectiveness of model in problem solvii^plamiing 
& Discussion related to the three problems presented. 

P&rticipants suggest LTI followup of meeting-other waning needs. 
Participants Evaluate Maiuipment/Evaluation Seminar 

Noon Adjourn 
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Input for Commiinicatioiis Semimur 

Section i 

The session opened with an interpersonal relationships introductory exercise. 
Please comment on its value as: 

(a) Introduction to the subject of transactional analysis 
^very valuable 

_^moderately valuable 

of little value 

^of no value 

(b) A device to involve the group-ice-breakert etc« 
yery valuable 

^^moderately valuable 

^of Ilttte value 

pf no valw 

(c) Do you feel that it would be useful in your own institute among 
audents^faculty? 

v ery valuable 
.___.moderately valuable 

^of little value 

pf no value 

Section it -Theory presentation 

The concepts presented were: ___^familiar non-familiar 

The material presented was: valuable and interestiKg about right 

^too technical too sim^ 

The relationship of the theory of transactional analysis and its application to my 
work as a training director/teacher were: 

clearly apparent 

f aiflv apparent 

pbscure 

Please conunent: 



As a tool to improve communications, transactional analysis as outlined would appear 
to have the following potential. Ftease comment specifically: 



Sec^n III -Materials 

Note: materials for the LTI Communications program, as presented heie, are not 
in final form, so your specific recommendations for strei^hening the program 
are encouraged. 

(a) The slide tape presentation and the vocabulary of transactional analyiia. 
As a teaching tool to be used in the communicattons program, I coroider 

it: 

v ery useful 

useful 

of Uttle value 

pf no value 

Coiiunents: 
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(b) The film presentation ^^Transaction** is intended to describe and exemplify 
the communications process. As such can you suggest examples of diakvu^ 
which reveal Mnmiunications prc4)lems in library serviM? 

Comments: 



(c) The afternoon video-upe role play by Ca9^Westem Reserve students 
facuky as a basis for analysis of communications patterns was: 

very valuable 

moderately valuable 

of little value 

of no value 

Comments: 



(d) The discussion of conununications patterns as related to actual training 
problems was: 

very helpful 

moderately l^lpful 

of little value 

of no value 

Comments: 



(e) The final communications program/package will be self contained and is 

designed to be used by institute staffs with students. The package will include 
detailed guides for both leaders and participants; a sli(te tape presentation; 
video-taped communications situations with discussion sugg^ons; the fttm 
'Transact ton**; package of audio-tapes and charts; preliminary printed study 
materials to perpare students for the program. Suggested time to give 
communications prc^am at your Institute would be about three days or 
24 hours in flexible time segments. 

1 think the materials presented at the Communications Seminar/* combiimd 
with the audio*visual materials in process of development provide suffldent 
information for me or a member of my staff to conduct a similar session^ 
or adapt concepts to meet my needs to the following degree: 

ample materials 

sufficient materials 

not enough materials 

Materials: 

do not clearly explain concepts 

are too simple 

are about ri^t for intended audience 

Please give your suggestions on distribution and publicity: 
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Management/Evaluation Seminar-Rating Sheet 



To aid us in improving ttaining programs please complete before yov leave, utilizing 
the foUowing scale: 

SA-Strongly agree; A-Agree; U-Undecided; D-Disagree; SD-Sttongly Disagree 

SA A U D SD 

L My expectations for the management/evaluation () ()()()() 
seminar were met. 

2. The concepts presented will be helpful to me 

in my current/future training activities. () ()()()() 

3. The level of presentation was appropriate. () ()()()() 

4. I would like to become involved in using 

evaluation models in library training. ( ) ()()()() 

5. With revision, the Evaluation Handbook 

could be a useful tool for trainers. () ()()()() 

What aspect of the Planning/Evaluation seminar was most useful? 



What aspect was least useful? 

Further information on the foUowing topics would be useful: 
Additional comments: 
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APPLNDIXI' 

Case Western Reserve University 
Leadership Training InsUtute Site Visit Report 
Site Visit Dates: September 25-26, 1972 



PROBLEM: 

As a result of a one year federally funded planning 
grant the Institute faculty at the Sdiool of Library Sci- 
ence, Case Western Reserve University, identified six 
aspects of the public librarian in the TO's and beyond: 
program designer, advisor,educator, scholar and en- 
quirer, mana^r, and change agent. A model curriculum, 
using the interdisciplinary approach, was designed to 
train students to function in these roles in public library 
service to the urban disadvantage. 

PEOPLE: 

The Institute plan provides for fifteen students. At 
present there are thirteen students enrolled in the Insti- 
tute with no plan for further recruitment. Of the thirteen, 
tliere are nine female and four males; six Blacks, two 
Mexican-Americans, and five Whites; eight are married 
(including one married couple\) and five are single; three of 
the studens have dependents. Their ag^s range from 20 
to 39 with seven of them in the 20-24 age group. Two of 
the students have Masters degrees and nine have had 
previous library em|doyment. Recruitment and selection 
was conducted on a nationwide basis and seven of the 
students are from outside the state of Ohio. Recruitment 
consisted of applications and personal interviews with 
prospective students in their home state. 

PLAN: 

The two major components of the Institute are the 
Modem Urban Library Seminar and Field Work. The 
seminar course, taught by Dr. Georg? Livingstcm of the 
School of Applied Social Science, is structured de- 
velop understanding of communities and the relation* 
ship t>etween communities and libraries. Institute uculty, 
as well as students, attend and participate in the seminar. 
I attended the seminar and was impressed by Dr. 
Livingston's lecture on the organization and elements 
within a community and by the discussion and comment 
from the students and faculty. In the field work, each 
student must work in two locations — ^a community 
agency (12 hours a week) and a branch library (4 hours a 
week) for a total of 16 hours a week. All field work is 
supervised and coordinated by Miss Roger Mae Johnson, 
Head of Le%vis Carroll Room (Children's), Cleveland 
Public Library and part-time Institute Field Director. In 
the first two weeks of the field assignment, students will 
remain in the branch libraries in order to become familiar 
with the organization and operation of a library. Thereaf- 
ter, their time will be divided between the Ubrary and 



community agency (see above) in planning and imple- 
menting a library-community program. At the time I 
visited the Institute, students were in their initial two 
weeks of orientation at the tnranch libraries and had not 
started their actual field work. Most of the information I 
usually gather from field work supervisors (students' 
work attitudes, initiative, work performance, program 
planning, etc.) was not possible to attain. I did visit, 
however, two of the conununity agencies and one branch 
library. The two agency directors and the branch lib- 
rarian all agreed that the students will be "on their own" 
and free to fully develop their programs. In the second 
year of the Institute students will receive new field as- 
signments. 

With the exception of the Institute Seminar, stu- 
dents are enrolled in regular School of Lilnary Science 
classes. The summer session will consist of an Urban 
Studies Seminar, taught by a faculty member from the 
Department of Education, and Field Work. At this point, 
the Institute is following the ori^nal plan of operation 
and there are no plans for modificatfon. 

PERCEPTIONS: 

Director: (Alvin Goldwyn) Despite the one year of 
planning, there are some l>asic human problems that 
cannot be planned for — chousing, day care, transporta- 
tion. 

Faculty Members: (Dr. Patricia Goheen) Students are 
a little reluctant to speak out in class. 

Students: Like interdisciplinary approach and em- 
phasis on people and communities; feel that they have to 
ask for help— 4ielp is not usually offered, bored by tradi- 
tional library courses; ''Senunar course is excellent.'' 

RESULTS: 

Dr. Patricia Goheen is developing self-instructional 
Hits in the areas of cataloging and reference mainly for 
use in training paraprofiessionals. I have received the 
preliminary edition of the cataloging kit and will receive 
the completed kits as soon as they are ready. 

Students entering the Iniititute in Septembber 1972, 
and successfully completing the course of study, will 
graduate %vith an M.L.S. degree in June 1974. In order to 
give in depth instructions and to gain insight into the 
problem of a community, the faiculty, statf and advisory 
committee decided the Institute should cover a two year 
period. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Students: Seems to be a lack of communiation bet- 
ween students and faculty. r*ugg^st weekly group ''rap 
sessions" as well as weekly individual counseling to 
solve problems and to facilitate better communication. 
Would like to see the report and evaluation of last year's 
planning grant and this year's plan of operation and be 
allowed to give input for modification. Prefer to reduce 
total hours of field work a week to 12; do all field work in 
two full days instead of several hours each day. 
—Stipends should lie increased; transpoiUtion should 
be provided, or travel allowances should be given be- 
cause of the difficulty in getting to field assignments. 
—Feel the Director and staff should have made better 
plans for housing and day care. The manied couple do 
not have permanent housing; their two children are still 
in Tennessee, and so far they have not been able to find 
day care facilities for their oldest child. Needless to say, 
these problems may have an adverse effect on their suc- 
cess in, and adjustment to, the Institute. 

Direcfors: Notification of federal funding came too 
late to do housing, day care, etc. 

LTI Staff Recommendation^en^ L. Durant Field 
Coordinator: 

Students should be given travel allowances. (see attached 
memo) 



Because the Institute had only been in operation for 
three weeks at the time of my visit, the faculty felt they 
had not had enough institute experience to complete the 
LTI checklist. They will mail the checklist to me at the end 
of the first semester. Mr. Goldwyn's statement of future 
national library training goals will also be mailed at a later 
date. I was accompanied by Gary Allen of Concern 
Group, Inc., who conferred with Mr. Goldwyn about 
developing a communications model for all institutes 
and using Case Western Reserve as the model site. 

Ben^ L. Durant 
Field Coordinator 
Leadership Training Institute 



September 28, 1972 



TO: Frank Stevens 
FROM: Ben« Durant 

RE: Possibility of Travel Allowances for Case Western 
Reserve Institute Paraticipants 

On my recent site visit to Case Western Reserve I 
learned that in addition to course work at the University, 
each of the 13 participants is required to do 16 hours of 
field work a week in tUH) locations — a community agency 



and a branch library. Most of these sites are a long dis- 
tance from the University. There are only three cars 
among the participants and since work hours vary, the 
transportation problem is further exacerbated. While 
travel allowances would not alleviate the transportation 
problem altogether, it would help the financial problem 
by allowing the participants to use their stipends for 
living expences and not depleting them for transporta- 
tion expences. 

Is it possible to amend the budget for this insti- 
tute to include travel allowances? In Section I, page 
6, of the Institute Manual there is a provision for 
travel allowances for institute participants. I was pleased 
to see that one of our institutes (Highline Community 
College) provides travel allowances for its participants. 
When I visited Highline last year, transportation was a 
very serious problem. 

The participants at Case Western Reserve are en- 
thusiastic and eager to do a good job in the institute and 
especially in their field work. Td hate to see them lose 
their enthusiam because of a frustrating transportation 
problem! 



Leadership Training Institute Site Visit 
Information Form 
University of Wisconson-Milwaukee 
Site Visit Dates; October 11-13, 1972 



PROBLEM: 

Public libraries are not serving the needs of the inner 
city, nor are they equipped to do so. In order for public 
libraries to serve this special clientele, change must begin 
on educational level with the restructuring of the library 
science curriculum. 

:^EOPLE: 

This is the second year of a two year Institute. Five of 
the original students have left the Institute, one chose to 
enter the regular library school and the remaining nine 
students are continuing in the Institute. In addition to the 
nine continuing students, there are two new students 
who enrolled this year for a total of eleven Institute 
students. The Institute plan provides for fifteen stu- 
dents, and four mon* students are being recruted. Of the 
eleven students currently enrolled, there are ten Blacks 
and one Mexican-American; eight are female and three 
males; four of the students are married and have depen- 
dents. Their ages range from 21 to 45. Recruitment was 
conducted oi . i nationwide t^sis consisting of applicants 
and personal interviews. Nine of the students are from 
outside the state of Wisconson. Only two of the students 
have had previous library employment. 
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PLAN: 

With the exception of a change in the directorship, 
the Institute is following the plan of operation. The Insti- 
tute is nowssupervised by a corporate directorship con- 
sisting of fifteen voting members and i£ presided over by 
tt^ Institute director. The fifteen meml>?rs include three 
students, the Institute director, twofield supervisors, 
two of the Advisory Board, and seven meml>ers from the 
cooperating community ag^des. The major function of 
tiic corporate directorship is to devise the policies that 
^vem the operation of the Institute and to n^view the 
Institute curiiclum. 

Reld work is the major component of the Institute. 
Students work three days a week (minimum 20 hours) in 
a community agency where they are responsible for de- 
veloping progmms and services to meet the needs of 
their clientele. Part-time field supervisors are responsible 
for (dacement, supervision and evaluatton of all field 
work. I visited the Martin Luther King Community 
School where the Institute student works with the 
teachers, librarian, and parents, as well as with the stu- 
dents. 

The remaining two days a week are devoted to 
academic courses. I attended the children's literature 
dass, taught by Binnie Tate, that deals not only in iden- 
tifying books and material for children, but also with the 
image of Blacks and other minorities in children's books 
and the problems of Black publishing houses. This class 
is open to regular library school students as well as Insti* 
tute students. All academic courses are open to non* 
Institute students. 

Once a week there is an Institute meeting ("rap 
sessbn'O to resolve any problems and to share informa- 
tfon concerning field work assignments. These meetings 
are attended by Institute faculty, field supervisors, and 
students. I attended the meeting and although problems 
were discussed, they were all of an individual nature and 
were not Institute problems. In addition, every two 
weeks each partidpant receives individual counseling 
faom one of Uie foculty members. 

Note: It was interesting to me that students in a 
similar institute at Case Western Reserve University 
request&i that weekly meetings and individual counseling 
sessions be added to their plan of operation. 

The summer session will consist largely of field work 
with students continuing their respective community 
programs. 

PERCEPTIONS: 

Director: (Laurence Sherrill) Optimistic about the 
success of the Instiute in spite of the student protest last 
year. 

— Students have some problems in written communica- 
tion, but not enough to warrant a special remedial 
course. 

—Wanted more Mexican-Americans students 

Faculty Members: (Theodore Samore) Students are 



motivated (Birmie Tate) Happy to see intelligent Black 
students in the Institute; there are no Blacks in the Lib- 
rary School at Milwaukee, 

Supermsor, FieU: (Uonel James) Students perfor- 
mance in their field assignments is mediocre. (Mary Sut- 
tie) Students lack iniative; have to be told what to do and 
how to do it— step by step— no sense of oeativeness and 
innovation. Feels the institute plan of operation is very 
gpod.Cammunity Agency Contact: (Sister Reginalda- Mar- 
tin Luther King Community School) Student assigned 
here is very shy and is reluctant to speak up and talk to 
people; however, she shows improvement from last 
year. 

—Institute has good goals and objectives. 

Sfutfefi(s~''Institute is disorganized; information 
does not filter down'' (this student is referring to late 
stipend checks and information tonceming payment 
schedules.) 

—Students and faculty are all on the same level; 
adult^adult relatwnsh^ 

—Faculty is open to suggestions. Note: The continuing 
students wrote part of this yearns plan of operation 
-^"Director and faculty need to stop vacillating; started 
out innovative but is now traditfonal.'' 
—Concerned about future employment because tfie Lib- 
rary School is nonaccredited 

—Glad to have bus passes for transportation to field 
work assignments 

— ^'teld wcMrk weak aspect of the Institote (only one stu- 
dent said this) 

—Mrs. Tate and Mrs. Suttie are especially helpftd in 

personal, as well as academic, probtems 

—Mrs. Tate's course is "entertaining, interesting, and 

informative." 

RESULTS: 

A new feature of the Institute this year is a bi-weekly 
newsletter which serves as a means of interagency com- 
munication about resources, services, and common 
problems. I received the first two copies of the newsletter 
and will receive subsequent copies for distribution to the 
other urban information institutes. 

Plans are being made to initate three or four new 
courses into the regular lilnary sdence curriculum. 

The nine continuing students, upon completion of 
the Institute, will graduate with a Master's degree in 
Library Sdence and a Specialist Certificate in Urban Lib- 
rary Services. 

The two new students (and any other recruits) will 
earn a Master's degree in Library and Information Sci- 
ence. 

RECOMENDATIONS: 

Director: Need a better mechanism and more time for 
recruiting. Minimum of 6 months for recrutting. 
— ^Leadership Training Institute and/or the American 
Library Association's Minority Recruitment Specialist 
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should assist the Institute in job placement of graduates. 
—Provisions should be made to pay students' transpor* 
tation costs from their home sites to Milwaukee (students 
concurred) 

—Stipends should be based on cost of living in an area 
rather than on a set formula (students concurred) 

Students:^ Office of Education should provide stu- 
dents with medical benefits 

--Suggest a two day conference with representative of all 
urban Information institutes to «%hare iiuormation, pro* 
cedures, and goals 

—Want help in finding jobs; need job information NOW! 

Faculty Memliers: Office of Education sliould change 
the "wording and lingo" in the Institute guidelines; ie.: 
minorities, disadomtaged. 'Too much emphasis is placed 
on them." 

Bene L. Durant 
Field Coordinator 
Leadf ship Traruiing Institute 



Uadeiihlp Training Institalt Site Visit Report 

'^School Media Ptogram 
for Rural Disadvantaged Youth in Appalachia" 
East Tennessee State University 
SHe Visit Dates: November 14-16, 1972 



PROBLEM : 

A characteristic of the educational sjrstems of the 
rural Appalachian region is the predominance of small 
two and three room elementary schools and the lack of 
central library service and trained school library media 
specialists. 

PEOPLE: 

There are 17 students currently enrolled in the Insti* 
tute; originally there were 18, but one student left the 
Institute after one month. All of them are from Ap* 
palachian region and were selected from the following 
categories: 

1. students who dropped out of college because of 
lack of funds 

2. college graduates with teaching certifications who 
had not been able to secure teaching positions 



3. experenced teachers who lack bachelors degrees 

4. experienced, certified, school librarians who 
wished to up-date their training 

Top priority was given to college graduates with 
teaching certification because it is expected that many of 
these will return to the same areas in which they previ* 
ously tau^tOnly one experienced, certified school lib* 
rarian was selected. For additional information on their 
sex, race, marital status, dependents, income, emptoy* 
ment and educatational backgrounds, see attached 
Opening Day Report. 

PLAN: 

This is the second year of a two year institute that 
offers training on two dikerent levels: the Basic (certifica- 
tion) Program and the Graduate Program. Both prog- 
rams are divided into two phases: academic courses and 
an internship. All academk courses are open to institute 
students and regular library school students. There are 
no special institute courses. I sat in on Mr. Bruimer's 
Children's Literature class and ^4rs. Barrette's Basic Re- 
ferences class. The major emphasis of both programs is 
the internship. Students will live and work in a rural 
community for one quarter (3 months) . The internship is 
under the supervisfon of Mr. Douglas Cross, Coor- 
dinator of Media Services for the Clinch-Powell Educa- 
tional Cooperative, Harro^te, Tennessee. Students in 
the Basic Program with no teaching and/or library experi- 
ence will work in a school with a central library. Students 
with previous library experience will work in a county 
materials center and then work in individual schools that 
have no libraries. Students redeve 12 hours credit for 
their internship and are graded by Mr. Cross. Although 
none of the students are currently serving internship, I 
visited several of the schools where they wUl be workbig. 
The schools range fiom a modem, fully equipped open 
classroom school lo a two room school. I was fully aware 
of the necessity of students limng in the conmiunities 
because these schools are in isolated, rural, mountainous 
areas. Both programs are following the plan of operation 
and there are no plans for modification. 

PERCEPTIONS: 

Director: (Mrs. Elise D. Barrette) ''Institute is serving 
as ^ model for the training of school library media 
specialists who wish to work in rural schools." 
— ^Most of the students were highly reconunended by 
school personal in Appalachia. 
— ^Although there are no minority students in the insti- 
tute, the Library Service Department has graduated 
three Black students; received only one Black applicant 
for the institute, but that student did not meet University 
Admission requirements. 
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Faculty hdember: (Miss Dorothy Baird) Although the 
Library Service Department is non — ALA accredited, the 
currictilum meets certification requirements and serves 
tocal needs. 

—Feels the Department is excellent in its one area of 
training— School Library Media Specialist. 

Internship Supervisor: (Mr. Douglas Cross) The 
teachers, parents* school children, and librarians who 
worked ivith last year's interns were greatly impressed 
with their services; expect the current students to pre- 
form equally as well. 

Students : The most prevalent (and vehement) stat* 
ment from all students was ''The institute is a life saver; 
rd never been able to save enough money to complete 
my educatation.'' 

—While they agreed living on a stipend is difficult none 
of them complained about the amount of their stipends 
nor asked to have them increased, (note: This is the first 
time institute students did not complain or ask me about 
money!)— Like living in Appalachia and are strongly 
committed to staying there and improving library service 
and educatation in the rural disadvantaged areas. 
--"Ploud to be part of the Institute/' 
-^Uke the fact that there is no distinction between insti- 
tute and regular students. 

—Faculty members, especially Mrs. Barrette, go out of 
their way to help students with personal as well as 
academic, problems. 

RESULTS: 

Eleven of the students are enrolled in the Masters 
Degree Program. The remaining six are enrolled in the 
Bachetors Degree Program with teaching and library sci- 
ence certification. This is the final year of the Institute 
and because students entered at different times and with 
varying levels of college training, some of them will not 
have completed all degree requirement i by the end of the 
institute* 



RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Director: The Office of Educatation should leave 
stipends at the present level but give stipends to more 
students. 

Students: Would like to have a monthly meeting for 
all bistitute students. Many of them were unaware of the 
fact that the Institute offers two levels of training. 

LTI Staff Recommendation-Bene I . Durant, Field 
Coordinator 

Financial assistance, either from East Tennessee 
State University or from the Office of Educatation, 
should be given to the students who wiU not be able to 
recieve their degrees by the end of the Institute. (See 
Results) 

Mrs. Barrette is compiling a list of these students and 
their respective degree requirements for presentation to. 



and discussion with, Mr. Frank A. Stevens, Acting Prog* 
ram Manager, Library Training, Bureau of Libraries and 
Learning Resources. 

Benb L. Durant 
Field Coordinator 
Leadership Training Institute 



Leadership Training Institate Site Visit 
Intemahip in Black Studies Libnrianahip: 
APUotPtoject 
Fisic University, Nashville Tennessee 
Site Visit Date: November 17, 1972 



PROBLEM: 

The problem is best stated by Dr. Jessie Carney 
Smith, Internship Director: 'The Black studies librarian 
is exposed daily to a wide variety of materials and service 
needs such as may not be encountered during more 
traditional modes of training. Further, efficient public 
reference service in this field requires a knowledge of 
%videly scattered bibliographic sources. This knowledge 
often comes best through day*to-day routine demand- 
supfriy situations, at the reference desk. The areas of 
acquisition, processings arA special collections supervi- 
sk>n also require on-tiie-job competencies of a higher 
level, which hopefully, wtil come to many through daily 
routine problem*solving activities.'" 

PEOPLE: 

The plan provides for seven mid-career or lecent 
graduate librarians. Although the internship is in Black 
Studies Librarianship, interns were selected without re- 
gard to race. Unfortunately, the only white intern left the 
program. Currently there are ei^t interns — seven lib- 
rarians and a non-librarian who is planning to establish a 
Black Studies collection in his work with school drop- 
outs at the Urban League Street Academy, South Bend, 
Indiana. Seven of the interns are Black; the eighth is a 
native of Beirut, Lebanon, who is a reference librarian at 
State University of New York at Oswego. All of the 
interns receive stipends from the program as well as 
salaries from their respective jobs. Aside from the two 
already mentioned, the interns are empbyed at the fal- 
lowing institutions: Jacksonville State University 
(Alabama), Winston-Salem State University, University 
of Illinois, Matthew Walker Health Center (Nashville), 
Michigan State University, and Coppin State College 
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(Maryland). RtH.Tuitmt'nt and selection was conducted 
on a nationwide basis and only one student is a native of 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

PLAN: 

The internship is a full-time, fifteen week program 
(September 5— December 15, 1972) consisting of super- 
vised work in subject areas of the Fisk University Library, 
field trips to other outstanding Black Studies collections, 
and guest speakers and lectures. 

The ten subjvct areas are: 

1. Acquisition 

2. Catdluging and Processing 

3. Special Collections 

4. Etnphemera 

3. Manuscripts and Archives 

6. Reference 

7. Music Resource Center 

8. Race Relations Information Center 

9. Black Oral History Project 

10. Art and Graphics Study Collection 

Each intern spends two weeks at each of the subject 
area sections and four additional weeks at an area or 
areas of his or her individual choice. In the Black Oral 
History Project, interns have conducted taped interviews 
with such personalities as Welfare Rights Activist Fannie 
Lou Hamer, author and dancer Verta Mae, Judge Edith 
Sampson, and Attorney Jewell LaFontant. 

Their field trips thus far have included the Negn» 
Collection, Atlanta University Library, Atlanta,Georgia; 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Library and Documentation 
Center, Atlanta; The Moorland CollecHon, Howard Uni- 
versity. Washington, D.C.; The NaHonal Archives and 
The Library of Congress, Washington. D.C.; and the 
Schomburg Collection, New York Public Library, New 
York. I visited the "Rap and Read" Storefiront Librarv 
(Nashville Public Library) with the interns. The library is 
located in a predominently Black aiea of Nashville and is 
largely a paperback collection. 



Every Friday morning the interns meet with Dr. 
Smith and subiect area supervisors to share experiences 
and informattion. resolve problems, and frequently to 
hear a guest lecturer. 1 was particularly pleased to be 
present at the lecture by Dr. Ama Bontemps, noted au- 
thor and writer-in-residence, Fisk University. Dr. Bon- 
temps' talk, "Reminiscences of Harlem Renaissance", 
was very informative and was taped for inclusion in the 
Black Oral History Project. 

Plans are now being finalized to take the interns on a 
month long trip to Africa to visit Universities, museums, 
and other collections of African materials. 



PERCEPTIONS. 

Interns: —Like the fact that there is no pressure for 
grades; can work at their own rate 
— Field trips are very valuable in actually seeing famous 
collections and establishing contacts with curators, ar- 
chivists, and libraric;ns 
—Complained about housing facilities— 
they were under the impression they would be housed in 
University dormitories but all dornnitories were full. 
Some interns are living in apartments and others are in a 
nearby motel at a special rate of $6.00 per day per person. 
—Complained about amount of stipends; not enough 
money to cover expenses (Note: all interns receive their 
salaries | paid leave of absence) as well as stipends.) 
—Most liked conducting interviews for the Black Oral 
History Project 

Area Supervisor: (Dr. Darius Thieme - Music) Al- 
though all the interns are well qualified, only one shows 
any real enthusiasm and involment in the program. 

RESULTS: 

Certificatation in Black Studies Librarianship will be 
awarded to those who complete the progrann. Interns 
were pre-tested at the begining of the program and will 
again be tested at the end. In addition, ttie Director plans 
to conduct a follow-up study on each intern. The Intern- 
ship Director will publish a complete report of this pilot 
project. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

/»h>nt.<i— States should require librarians to periodi- 
cally update their training. 

— Library administrarors should be aware of this prog- 
ram and be advised to allow innovations and change as a 
result of it. 

Bene L. Durant 
Field Coordinator 
Leadership Training Institute 

Fisk Mi 



Leadership Traning InsHlute Site Visit Report 
Graduate Education for Mexican Americans 
School Library Media Specialist 
California State University - Fulleiton, California 
Site Visit Dates: December 11-13, 1972 
PROBLEMS: 

There ia a critical shortage of Spanish speaking lib- 
rarians and librarians of Mexican descent. Along with 
this shortage there are severe inadequacies in library 
service to Mexican Americans. 
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PEOPLE 

There are sixteen students currently enrolled in the 
institute— eight males and eight females. Recruitment 
and selection was limited to the state of California and 
was conducted with the help of representatives from the 
University's New Educational Horizons Program (minor- 
ity recruitment and counseling) and the Committee to 
Recruit Mexican Americans Librarians. Approximately 
• twenty>six applications were recieved. For additional in- 
formation concerning their ages, marital status, emp- 
byment and educational background, see the attached 
list of participants. 



PLAN: 

The plan provides for a one year program in school 
library science with a concentration in instructional 
media. Instruction is divided into academic courses and a 
practicum in a school library. Originally, the plan was to 
require students to work a minimum of ten hours a week, 
at the rate of $1.65 an hour, for one semester. Funds for 
payment were unavailable, therefore students are now 
working on a volunteer basis with no pay. The practicum 
is non-graded; students are evaluated by the Institute 
Director and the supervising school librarian. In addition 
their duties in the school library, they attend faculty 
meetings and work with parents. Although I asked to 
visit one of the schools, I did not see or talk to any of the 
supervising school librarians. 

All courses are separate institute classes and are not 
open to regular library school students. In addition to 
classes and work assignments, there are regularly 
scheduled field trips to public and school libraries and 
bookmobiles. The three library science courses are taught 
by the same instructor. I sat in on Mr. Palmer's cataloging 
class and also his reference class. The classes are taught 
back to back and the questions and discussions The Insti- 
tute Director teaches the course in media skills. Plans are 
being made to hire two part time instructors. Two school 
principals have been added to the Advisory Committee. 



PERCEPTIONS: 

Director. (Patrick Sanchez)— Students are qualified 
group; not necessary to dispense with regular admis- 
sions requirements; no severe academic deficiencies: 
— ^Problem exists in use of University instructional media 
facilities - institute students should be scheduled for lab 
time like other students; 

—Slight recruitment problems caused by the late notice 
of federal funding; 

— ^FuUerton's library science department is only three 
years old and is non- AL A accredited. Problem with some 
librarians who think the institute should have been at the 
University of Southern California in Los Angeles, which 
is an accredited library school. 
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Instructor: Ooseph Palmer)— Limiting the institute to 
schiH>l librarians is too restrictive - the need for Mexican 
American librarians is in the communities; 
—Apprehensive at first about teaching three courses 
back to back and also about being an "Anglo" ♦ now has 
adjusted to teaching schedule and has learned a lot about 
the culture and life style of Mexican Americans from his 
students; 

—Students are very clanish; they stick together and help 
each other. 

Students —While they agreed they had adjusted to 
the three courses taught by Mr. Pahner, they would 
prefer to have a variety of instructors and be exposed to 
different points of view; 

—the institute is "one of the best things thaf s ever hap- 
pened to me." 

— "Whv the emphasis on school Bbrarianship? " 
RESULTS: 

Students who successfully complete the program of 
instruction will receive an MLS degree in August, 1973. 

Long range goal is to conduct three year long insti- 
tutes to train three groups of students. 

Two of the institute students are working on a Mexi- 
can American Oral History Project. The audio tapes are 
in both English and Spanish. An accompanying slide 
tape presentation is being planned. 

The Institute Director plans to do a foUow-up study 
on each student. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Students: Need an Assistant Dfa^ctor so that the Di- 
rector can give more time to his class lectures. 
—Add a course in Chicano Studies. 
—Need to meet and work with the regular library school 
students - meeting and working different types of people 
is more like the "real life" working situation. Note: There 
is strong disagreement on this point. Some students feel 
it is best to be seperate firom the regular students - one 
student said. "It's not good to mix the races." Other 
students feel the seperation is "uiueal" and would prefer 
being part of the larger group of library school students. 
—Teaching methods should vary - need more use of 
media in course instructions. 

— Reduce the number of hours of work per week — "Not 
really learning anything. ""Experence not that valu- 
able." 

—Further institutes saould not be limited to school lib- 
rary media specialists. 
COMMENT: 

Although a proposal was originally submitted for an 
institute in Public Library Service, the new ESEA sup- 
ported institute under Mr. Sanchez, a School Media 
Specialist, emphasizes curricula for the training of 
School Library Media Specialists. 

Bene L. Durant 
Field Coordinator 
Leadership Training Institote 
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North Carolina Central Unlvtrsily 
Leadership Training Institute Site Visit 
Information Form 
Site Visit Dates: March 6-8, 1973 



PROBLEM 

There has long been a need to train librarians to 
serve the need of a large segment of the population — the 
''non — ^reading'' preschool age children. This Institute is 
designed to train librarians with an emphasis on Early 
Childhood Education. 

Note: The Institute is funded jointly by the U.S. Office of 
Education and the Carnegie Corporation. Of tl^ eight 
students enrolled^ five are supported by the Office of 
Education. These five are ^he students referred to 
throughout this report. 

PEOPLE: 

The five students are all black females; two of them 
are married and have children. Their ag?s range from the 
early to mid*twenties. Two are recent college graduates 
with no previous work experience; the others have been 
out of college for a few years and have had some previous 
emp]03rment. Two of the students have exceptional col- 
lege records and are listed in Who's Who in American 
College and Universities. Recruitment and selection was 
conducted on a nationwide liasis with preference given 
to North Carolinians. AU the students are from the state 
of North Carolina. 

PLAN: 

The two main components of the Institute are the 
Early Childhood courses and the Practicum. The Early 
Childhood courses are taught by Mrs. Tommie Young, 
the Institute Director. These consist of Early Childhood 
Materials^ Methods, Services I and IL Early Childhood 
Education, and Parent Education. These courses and the 
entire Early Childhood Education curriculum were de- 
veloped by Mrs. Young, who has found no comparable 
courses of study in any Library School. 



The Practicum is in two phases. In Phase I the stu- 
dents plan and implement learning experiences in the 
Early Learning Center at NCC. Five black 4-year olds (3 
boys, 2 girls) are currently enrolled in the Center 2 1/2 
hours a day for three days a week. Monday and Wednes- 
day tlie children are taught by the students, and on 
Fridays they are taught by their mothers, as well as the 
students. The Center is divided into four areas of interest 
and the 2^ hours are carefully constructed to provide 
learning experiences in each of these areas, (see attached 



Day-to-Day Operations, and Early Learning Center 
Sheets for more detailed information) In addition to the 
experiences in tlie Center, each mother is required to 
check out one l>ook and one other item of learning 
equipment a week (toys, games, cassettes, records, 
films, filmstrips, etc.) to spend at least Uiree additional 
hours with the child at home. The mothers also prepare 
written reports on the child's learning experiences in the 
home. I was simply amazed at the intelligence and social 
awareness exhibited by these children in relating to each 
other, their teachers, to me, and to other visitors to the 
Center. Students are assisted, ot^rved, and graded on 
Phase I by Mrs. White who is the full time instructor in 
the Center and a 1972 graduate of the Early Childhood 
Institute. In Phase II of the I^acticum, the students work 
in a branch of the Public Library tluit is across the street 
from a housing project where a large number of children 
reside. Mrs. White ana Mrs. Young confer with the 
supervising branch libiaridn in grading this phase of the 
Practicum. 



Other required courses are taught by regular faculty 
members in Uie School of Library Science and the De- 
partment of Education. Field trips to puldic lilnaries and 
guest lecturers and consultants are planned to enrich the 
students' educational experience. 



Thus far, the only modification has been in schedul* 
ing students for Practicum experiences. The Institute is 
following the plan of operation. 

Note: This is the second of 2 one year Institutes. The 
children in the Center have tieen enrolled for one year 
(1971 at ages l^z - 3) but the students enrolled in Sep* 
tember 1972. 



PERCEPTIONS: 

Director: (Mrs. Tommie A. Young) Attitudes and 
rapport with children are as important as academic 
achievements; the 1971 Institute students had less than 
avera^ academic backgrounds, but liad beautiful rap- 
port with the children. On tlie other luind, this year's 
students have above average academic backgrounds, but 
are like ''cold fish'' with the children. 

This is Mrs. Young's personal ol>servation of the stu- 
dents but Practicum supervisor concur. Interestingly 
enough, all five oi the students said they enjoyed working 
with children and the emphasison Early Childhood Edu- 
cation was the major incentive to enter the Institute! 

Students. Two students who have children of their own 
said the Institute has been a valuable asset in teacliing 
and working with their cliildren. 
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—the Early Childhimd courses are more interesting and 
meaningful than the traditional library school courses; 
-—the concept of planned learning experiencees for pre- 
school ag^ children is challenging, exciting, and needed; 
—becoming familiar with the wealth of "non-print 
media" for all ages has been an education in itself. 

Although the Library School at North Carolina Central 
University is non-ALA accredited, none of the students 
mentioned this as a hindrance to future employment 
and/or advancement. 



Parents: One parent said her child cried every day 
when she left him at the Center, was shy, and "non- 
verbal". Now, after having been in the Center for a year, 
he is eager to go to the Center, relates well with the other 
children, and "talks my ear off. She was full of praise for 
Mrs. Young, the students, and the entire Institute prog- 
ram. "It's just wonderful/' She has learned a lot about 
books and other media for 3*5 year olds and is using h'^r 
experience from the Center to teach her other children. (I 
met her son and could not conceive of him as ever having 
been "non-verbal"!) 

Another parent said her experience at the Center has 
emphasized one main concept — ^"the importance of the 
mother as a child's primary teacher/' 

RESULTS: 

Students who successfully complete the require- 
ments will earn an MLS degree with a specialty in Early 
Childhood Education by July 1973. 

Completion and dissemination of a survey of library 
services to young children in North Carolina. Develop- 
ment of a plan to improve these services. 



Plans will be made to relate the Institute's findings to 
the Library School curriculum. 



Follow-up study of the five children enrolled in the 
Early Learning Center. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

There were no recommendations made by the Direc- 
tor, students, or parents. Mrs. Young is maiUng the LTI 
checklist to me at a later date. 

Bene L. Durant 
Field Coordinator 
Leadership Training Institute 



Leadership Traning Institute She Visit 
Information form 
Burlington County College* Pemberton, New Jersey 
Site Vbit Dates: AprU 10-12, 1973 



PROBLEM: 

The problem statment is best expressed by Lorenz 
Gude, Institute Director: 



The overall objectives are to: 

1. meet a present and anticipated need for educational 
media and library technicians, 

2. provide training in this area to prison inmates, 
parolees, minority group members, and veterans, 

3. test the applicabiUty of this and similar programs as a 
means of reducing the rate of recidivism. 

PEOPLE: 

Fourteen students are currently enrolled in the Insti* 
tute. Of these, eleven are corrections-related (inmates or 
parolees) and the other three qualify as minority group 
members (one Black female, one Black male) and 
veterans^-one Black male. Although ttte racial balance is 
seven whites and seven Blacks, the balance among the 
correction related students is seven whites and four 
Blacks which is disproportionate to the population in 
most penal institutions which is overwhelmingly Black. 
All of the corrections-related students have either com* 
pleted high school or received their GED while incarcer* 
ated; most are in their early or mid-twenties with the 
average ag? at 25; they are all males; most are single and 
the married students, for the most part, are estranged 
from their wives. Nine of them have a history of drug 
abuse or heroin addiction. The other four students have 
the same general background with the exception of drug 
addiction and previous incarceration. The corrections- 
related students were pre-selected by prison authorities 
or parole ofticers and then interviewed by the Institute 
Director. In interviewing, the Director looked for a 
^nuine interest in Media and education and to this end 
did not stress the $200 a month stipend nor the possibility 
of early parole by being enrolled in the Institute. The 
other students were recruited with the aid of veterans 
groups, community action groups, and contact with lib- 
rary personnel in the county schools. 

PLAN: 

This is the first yeat <^f a two year A. A. degree prog- 
ram to train educational media and library technicians. 
The thirteen men m the program are in the media cur- 
riculum an4 the one woman is in the library program. 
Both groups of students, however, take courses in each 
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ciuriclum. All of the students were tested at reg;istration 
for reading, math* and English skills. Nine of them 
showed deficiencies in one or more skills and were as* 
signed to the appropriate devetopmental reading, math, 
or English sections, in addition to these basic education 
requirements, students are enrolled in courses in Media 
Production, Photography, and Introduction to Library 
Services. I observed the photography class and visited 
the photography laboratory. In addition to course work, 
an internship in media technok>gy and librarianship is 
planned for the second year 

The inmate students attend classes on a work- 
release basis. They spend the day on campus attending 
classes, studying, and working part-time in the Division 
of Learning Resources, and are returned to the prison at 
night. 

MODIHCATIONS: 

Although Fleming Thomas is listed on the Office of 
Education PLin of Operation as Director, Lorenz Gude is 
the actual Institute Director. Mr. Gude conducted all the 
interviews of prospective students, is the principal in- 
structor, counsels students, maintains contact with parol 
officers and prison authorities, and is the author of the 
renewal proposal. He maintains day-to-day contact with 
all the participants. Mr. F;sming's involvement is mainly 
that of facilitator. He prepares the budget and is respon- 
sible for getting the proposal through proper college and 
Office of Education channels for approval attd funding. 
His day-to-day involement %vith the Institute is minimal. 

The actual roster of students has changed since the 
program started in September of 1972. Three non- 
correcttons-related students were asked to withdraw for 
academic reasons; one inmate student failed to return to 
prison after class, was captured, and is now back in 
prison; another non-corrections-related student left be- 
cause of personal and family problems. Other people, in 
eadi category, were recruited to fill these vacancies and 
the institute i> operating with a full quota of 14 students. 

PERCEPnONS: 

Director: (Mr. Lorenz Gude) Major problem ivith the 
corrections-related students is one of attitude and val- 
ues. "They have often earned substantially more money, 
legally, as well as illegally, than they can expect to receive 
as a library or media paraprofessional. Second, they 
have, with a couple of exceptions, no previous positive 
school experience and consequentiy come into college 
with very little idea of how college can benefit them. 
These attitudes are reflected in poor class attendance, 
lack of interest, and a general unfamiliarity with what is 
expected of a colle^ student. Hence, a large portion of 
Mr. Gude's time is spent in individual counselling of 
students. 

~Woukl consider the Institute a success for these stu- 
dents if "as a consquence of their involvement with the 
program they will find some viable alternative to the way 
of life that has put them in jail in the past." 



Instructor: (Mrs. Judith Olsen) teaches library 
courses — Correcttons-related students have performed 
well in her course. Although none of them aspire to be 
library paraprofessionals and at first reacted negatively 
to the course, developed an interest in and enthusiasm 
for using the library. 

(Mr. Fleming Thomas) Key problem with the 
corrections-related students is shortsightedness; diffi- 
culty in seeing tong range goak. 
— part of Uie poor class attendantre is due to logistics. 
There is no public transportatton to the campus, all of the 
parolles and non-corrections-related students live in 
either Camden or Trenton and only a few have cars, 
—initial contacts for internship placement has been met 
witii some resistance because of tfieir drug histories- 
— internship and employment placement is g^g to be a 
problem. 

Students: Ths students, without exception,prai8ed 
Mr. Gude and Mrs. Olsen as instructors and were very 
enthusiastic in their respect for Mr. Gude. They feel that 
he isgmuineljf concerned about them as individuals and 
goes out of his way to help them ivith personal and 
academic problems. Mr. Gude is giving one of the 
parolees free room and board at his home and on several 
occasions has mediated problems betiveen parolees and 
their parole officers. Most have aspirations beyond the 
A. A. degree— want to complete a B. A. They are all aware 
of the possibilty of not being hired because of their prison 
and drug background, but most are not too %vorried 
about foture employment. Many are interested in indus- 
trial libraries and journalism. One parolee has a 3.5 aver- 
age and is seeking financial aid to complete a B.A. 
Another parolee is interested in teaching in a penal in- 
stitution. I must admit that although they all "sounded 
good" and "said the right things", I was later told by Mr. 
Gude that some of tfiem have shown a lack of interest in 
tt.eir work and have fallen behind. 

LTf Field Coordinator, Ben6 L.Durant. I spent a con- 
siderable amount of time talking to these students and I 
am convinced that ttiey represent "minority" in the true 
sense of the word. If they successfully complete the Insti- 
tute, find suiteble empfoyment, and live a drug and 
crime free life in the foture, this Institute has not only met 
its objectives, but has also contributed to a better sodety 
for all of us. 



RESULTS: 

Students successfully completing the Institute will 
earn an Associate in Applied Science degree with some 
credits transferable to four year institutfons. 
One student received an early release from prison as a 
direct result of his being enrolled in the Institute. 
All of the corrections-related students are involved in the 
college radio club and five of them have recorded their 
own two-hour show. 
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The inmate students who are employed in the Division of 
Learning Resources show a high degree of competence 
and are performing exceptionally well in their respective 
jobs. Thus fat, there is no evidence of a return to drug use 
or crime. 

A follow-up study will be prepared by an evaiuator from 
Rutgers University, the Institute Director, and Correc- 
tional Authorities to determine if the Institute helped in 
reducing the rate of recidivism. 



RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Mr. Gude has asked for additional funds to hire a full 
time counselor to counsel students, assist in housing and 
other logistical problems, and assist in placement of stu- 
dents. The person has interviewed for the job is an 
ex-convict who has had considerable personal and pro- 
fessional experience with inmates and parolees. It is feh 
that he can establish rapport with the corrections-related 
students and, possibly, motivate those who are losing 
interest in the program. This staff member would relieve 
Mr. Gude so that he can spend his time in teaching, 
instructional development, and nraking initial contact for 
employment. Although my visit to the Institute was li- 
L.iited, I was made fully aware of the need for a full time 
counselor and I concur in this recommendation 

Bene L. Durant 
LTI Field Coordinator 




Young clients ai a Cleveland Community Agency where institute students do fleld work- 
ERiC F-11 




Yolanda Aifero Maioney, Master's degree candidate in Urban 
Library Service Program- C&se Western Reserve University. 



APPENDIX C; 



Internal Reports to II B Directors and/or 
BLLR, USOE 

LTI Highlights September- 
October 1972 



An advisiory Group met September 18-19, 1972, in 
Washington to discuss the state of Library paraprofe^- 
sional training and to provide the Bureau of Libraries and 
Learning Resources with information necessary to de- 
vebpment of HEA Title D-B guidelines for fisical year 
73-74. The group, chaired by Dr.Harold Goldstein, LTI 
Director, was representative of the broad spectrum of 
library involvement with paraprofessional training and 
utilization. A paper by Dr. Dorothy Deininger formed 
the background for consideration of current training 
priorities. 

The group expressed strong concern for the streng- 
thing of teachers and instructional materials used in 
paraprofessional programs. Another major area of dis- 
cussion centered on the national standardization of Lib- 
rary TechiUcal Assistance programs which led to the 
A.A. degree. 

The concept of differentiated staffing as outlined the 
ALA statment on Education and Manpower was con- 
firmed by the Advisory Group, and concern was expres- 
sed that state personnel boards should incorporate these 
positions into their personnel structure. 

On September 25-26,1972, Field Consultant Ben6 
Durant visited the institute on "Model Curriculum for 
Library Service to the Disadvantaged" at Case Western 
Reserve University. She interviewed the director, Mr. 
Goldwyn, faculty members and field work supervisors 
and held a spontaneous, in-depth discussion with the 
thirteen masters candidates in the program 

At LTI's request, educational consultant, Gary Allen 
is also working with the Case Western Reserve program 
on the development of a ''communication training 
model'' designed to increase the effectiveness of institute 
students and faculty as they communicate with each 
other and with the "public" in library or community 
situations. 

Highline Community College, Midway, Washing- 
ton, one of three Title IFB funded institutes for the train- 
ing of library paraprofessionals at the AA level, was 
visited by Dorothy Anderson, LTI Program Coordinator, 
on Ocotober 10-13, 1972. She met with the institute direc- 
tor. Advisory Council faculty, and students to identify 
ways in which LTI could assist the program and share its 
most exemplary practices and materials with other simi- 
lar institutes. 

Ben6 Durant met with faculty and students at the 
University of Wisconsin's institute program in Mil- 
waukee on October 11-13, 1972. 



On October 18, 19Vi, following a half day meeting 
for final planning, Dorothy Anderson conducted a work- 
shop for library paraprofessional trainees at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Merrimack Valley Branch. The 
workshop, titled "Social Interaction Skills", featured 
video-taped role play and role analysis as well as a dis* 
cussion of the importance of elective communications 
and publ j relations in all kinds of library situations. 
Barbara Conroy of the Outreach Leadership Network, 
assisted in the workshop development and training. 

The LTI Advisory Group on Library Training 
Guidelines* chaired by Dr. Goldstein, LTI Director, met 
in an intensive two day session October 25-26,in 
Washington, D.C. Drawn from aaoss the country* and 
different types of libraries, the group represented strong 
professional expertise in all major areas of library educa- 
tion and training. 

Following a charge to the Advisory Group by Burton 
Lamkin, Associate Commissioner* Bureau of Libraries 
and Learning Resources, Dr. Goldstein sought input 
from the group through a rigorous examination of next 
year's models for library training development by Frank 
Stevens, Office of Education. 

The participants revised and refined the existing 
training models and worked creatively on developing a 
new innovative model which reflects the priorities of 
both the Office of Education and the library profession as 
it relates to the information needs of society. 

Prior to the conference, each participant had out- 
lined his or her "Concerns for the Future of the Library 
Profession in relation to training /education priorities for 
next five years." 

Discussion sessions were recorded and LTI statf has 
since prepared a complete report for the Office of educa- 
tion including specific guidelines from the Advisory 
Group. 

NARRATIVE EVALUATION REPORT ON: The Uader- 
ship Training Institute 

AT: Florida State University* Tallahassee* Florida 32306 
DATES: December 1* 1972 to December 30* 1972 

SUBMITTEDBY: Harold Goldstein, Dean; School of Lib- 
lary Science Phone: (904) 599-2130 

The folldwing activities have been accomplished to 
meet LTI objectives during December, 1972: 
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(1) On lX*ci*mK*r I, thi* I raining Dirtvtor was hired 
and began immediately to luntaii II B training directors 
and plan with the LTI Program Coordinatitr tor three train- 
ing s>essions to be held in |anuarv-Februar\\ l**73. Pre- 
limimary arrangen^ents and general program content for 
each ot* the sesions was ct^mpleteJ (st»o attu bed nuMni» and 
tentative agenda). 

(2) The first draft ot a handbook on 
planning/evaluation for training directors has been com- 
pleted and mailed to training directors and other key 
members ol the Iibrar>' profession for their criticism and 
input. The handbook draft based on materials provided by 
LTI consultants, content of a Title II B Institute held at Ohio 
State University last year, and other current 
managementevaluation theory, will receive additional re- 
finements through participants input at each of the three 
upcoming LTi training programs. 

(3) The Program CcHirdinator and Training Director 
spent two days at the Case-Western Reserve Institute pre- 
viewing components of the communications package in 
process of development by Concern Group, Inc. The visit 
also provided considerable opportunity to work with Insti- 
tute faculty and students in sharing perceptions of leader- 
ship training nerds. Components of the communications 
package will be presented at each of the three training 
sessions si^ that the final "package" will refk^ct other Title 
II-B Library Institute staff reaction. 



(4) In mid-December a real estate policy change 
necessitated removal of the LTI Washington Office to more 
suitable quarters nearby. 

(5) A conr»»rted effi>rt is being made to keep training 
directors, fat ulty, and other concerned members of the 
profession informed as to the activities of LTI. Information 
packets were mailed to all Regional Program Officers this 
month and futher expansion of mailing lists is continuing. 

{h) A major objective of the Leadership Training Insti- 
tute IS to provide techinical assistance to other on -going 
BLRR draining programs. Since the btrginning of the 
academic vear the Field Consultant has completed the first 
part oi a sv^^tematic plan to achieve this objective through 
on-site visits to Institute at the Universitv of Wisconsin. 
Case-Western Reserve. East Tennessee State. Fisk. and 
Califi>rnia Stale College Comprehensive reports on each 
visit have been submitted, and the visits havi« generated 
consiJenible followup acti\it\' concerning special prob- 
lems t'iici)untered. The reports include observations fnim 
K^th students and faculty as to success/ failure lacti»rs in the 
Institute program, and the Field Cimsultant's re^ (Mnmen- 
dati(*n tor program modification. Ihe.*e report •« have 
proved usetui in making decisions as to program contents 
for the three scheduled training si>sions. Thev have also 
provided useful information t< • u.ilired in planning fu- 



ture institute training sessions. Additionally the visits 
gteativ Ntrengthen the routine telephone/correspondence 
technical assistance pro\ided by I Tl staff for other II B 
Institutes. 

N ARRATIVt h VAl UATION REPORT ON: The Lt ad^ 
ership Training Institute 

AT: Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

DATES: January 1, 1^73 ti) February 28, 1973 

SUBJECT: LTI Institutes, lanurary— February 1973 

SUBMITTED BY: Harold Goldstein, Dean; School of Ub- 
rar\' Science Phone: (904) 599-2130 

As noted in last month's report, three meetings of 
currently funded Institute directors and faculty were 
planned. These institutes were held in Atlanta (Urban 
Information), Manchester, New Hampshire (Paraprofes- 
sional), and Denver Colorado (Media Specialist) 

All currently funded institutes were represented ex- 
cept one (faculty illness). Additionally several key 
educators and/or librarians in the areas of urban informa- 
tion, paraprofessional and media specialist training were 
invited to attend the appropriate institute. Althogether, 
approximately 75 persons including staff, USOE rep- 
resentives, and other observers participated. The As- 
sociate Director for Coordination for LTi, the Field Con- 
sultant, the Training Director, and the LTI Director at- 
tended, and actively participated in the sessions. 

Objectives for the three meetings and a brief evalua- 
tion follows: 

] . To pmmti' aud cvalmh' comfhments of the Cotnmunica- 
/icuis trtwiift)^ pmka^^o noiv bein^ dezniopcd fry Comrru Gnmp. 

Gary Allen of Concern Group presented the transactional 
analysis th(H)ry at all ihrec sessions. Overall, his presenta- 
tion was dynamic and well received with decidedly more 
favorable input from the New Hampshire and Denver 
meetings after modification of the presentation based on 
the Atlanta evaluations (written and verbal). Most Atlanta 
criticism related to level of presentation rather than disag- 
reement with concepts presented. The input received by 
Concern. Inc will be utib/ed in assembling the iinal com- 
munication package for LTI. 

2. Afpply mana^emvnVplanmn^ievaluatum thcorxf tospeafu 
histttutv prohtvfm 

At all three sessions current concepts in evaluation theorv 
were presented. The consultant utilized was Dr Ken Eye. 
Ohio State University Evaluation Center for Atlanta and 
I>enver. and Or AI Schutte, Vice President. laconic Data 
Research. Inc. in .Mew Hampshire. A survey of the forms 
completed showed that in Atlanta and Denver almost 99% 
of the participants felt that the planning/evaluation concept 
presented will be helpful in current and futun* training 
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activittes. Even in New Hampshire where some evaluation 
forms indicated that evaluation cimtent was tiH> g^'neral. 
there was an overall rating of 80% indicating that presenta- 
tion combined with distributed materials would be usehil 
in training activities. 

3. Reirtve input for impnn^ment of tTaluatiopi hufuihs^k 
draft (mailed to particifmnts in adiwice of pnigrams) 

Most participants had read the handbook prior to the 
evaluation seminars. Input therefore was to the point and 
reflected thoughtful consideration of the handbook as a 
training aide. Less than one percent of written evaluations 
indicated doubt as to ultimate usefulness (with revision) ot 
handbook. The recommendation centered upon additions 
to text and appendices, change in tone and content, etc 
Participants appeared interested in the handbook, but did 
not see it as an important part of the pmgramming for the 
institutt^— i.e. a chance for the group to discuss revisions 
together. One person suggested that the time would have 
been better spent in fuller discussion/exploration of evalua- 
tion theory with input provided individually by particip- 
ants to training directors. 

4. Provided opportumt}f for Institute iitaff to engage in prob- 
lems solving through sharing information 

More than 50 percent of attendees saw oppi>rtumty to 
exchange information with other institute directors/staff 
with similar problems as the most useful part of the insti- 
tutes. 

This would reinforce the decision to regionali:^ the prog- 
ram and divide them into groups concerned with similar 
training problems. 

One observer noted in his written evaluation. "I found 
most of the concepts presented applicable and i^rkable . . 

Certainly the planning-evaluation handbook will serve a 
need . The whole Institute showed hours of preparation 
and thought ... It was worthwhile and opened up many 
avenues of needed communication." 

Certainly other evaluations were not as positive as this, 
particularly as they related to specific aspects of each work- 
shop. But these comments are not overstated in summariz* 
ing the overall input from participants. 

A number of ^reas of concern were aired as a result 
of the problem solving sessions. These include: 



a. the problem of getting university commitment to 
on^going institutes which are proving successful. Also, 
most institutes exist as entirely separate entities fmm the 
formal library school program. Therefore, traditional lib- 
rary schcHil education is net learning from either institute 
successes or failures. 

b. the problem of training professionals (urban infor- 
mation) to be change agents, and standing them to libraries 
that are not ready to provide the opptmunities needed- 
— not ready or able to modify the system to effectively 
utilize the change ag^nt. 



c. the pniblem i>f training paraprotessionals tor jobs 
which are ni*w being largely filled by "professionally 
trained" librarian's 

It was suggested that LTI might be an effective vehi- 
cle to provide a forum for discussion with library school 
faculties strategics for solving these and other problems 

Participants were provided the opportunity to sug- 
gest other areas of activity for the Leadership Training 
Institute. Many suggested the need to know more about 
what is going on in other Institutes in areas of curriculum 
content, training methodology, recruitment and place- 
ment procedures, studenr problems, attitudes^ evalua- 
tions techniques, and finally the need for foUowup on 
Institute graduates. Was their training appropriate for 
the job situation they are in? 

All of these areas of concern are being considered in 
LTFs planning for the months ahead. 



Evaluation Components for Library Training Institute 

Proposals 



In accordance with the U. S. Office of Education's 
policy of program accountability to achieve maximum 
benefit from the expenditure of funds, the Library Train- 
ing Program is placing greater emphasis on individual 
project accountability. 

Project evaluation and accountability as an ongoing 
activity is essential to assure the quality of training for 
librarianship. Careful consideration of evaluation during 
the program planning phases will contribute to more 
effective program implementation and provide the op* 
portunity for Restructuring dtmng the operational phase. 
In order to assure quality control of the project, clearly 
defined needs must be identified so that measurable 
objectives can be devised. An evaluation schedule must 
be set up to insure objective evaluation of the project 
from its inception to its close. If objectives are vague, if no 
pre-design evaluated strategy is developed, if all relevant 
data and information are not systematicaUy and objec* 
tively collected to implement the evaluation design, then 
a project has no real basis for improvement. On the other 
hand, when the objectives of a project are clear and 
measurable, when there are specific plans of work and 
data collection, and when sufiSdent resources are alio* 
cated to process the data adequately, then those objec- 
tives not reached may be worked on systematicaUy until 
their attainment is assured. This type of continuing pro- 
ject evaluation and redesign is essential if program objec- 
tives are to be realized. 

Project accountability must receive appropriate at- 
tention and support. It is to this purpose that evaluation 
plans, including criteria, procedures and instruments 
must be incorporated in all institute proposals submit- 
ted. Such evaluation should be provided independently 
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by two groups: (1) by the institution providing the train- 
ing, and (2) by e valuator or evaluation team not involved 
in the planning of the fulfillment of the particular prog- 
ram. 



PUBLIC SERVICE CAREERS CONFERENCE 

Library Training 

Two members of the LTI staff, the Training Director 
and the Field Coordinator, attended the Public Service 
Careers Conference in Atlanta, Georgia, April 17-20, 
1973. Fbr background information on the Public Service 
Careers Program, please see attachment. 

The purpose of the conference was to enhance the 
knowledge and skills of Project Directors in human rela- 
tions, evaluation skills, social science, community 
dynamics, and the process of training adults, with the 
hope that such knowledge and skills will increase effec- 
tiveness. Several experts gave talks and presentations on 
these tofrics nvith a quesdion-answer period and discus- 



sion following each speaker. Two of the more involved 
(and heated) discussions concerned the role of the library 
employee as a human relationist and the library relation 
to the community. 

In lieu of a scheduled speaker who did not attend, 
each of the five Project Directors gaveabtief report on his 
or her project. This change of schedule was extremely 
benefidal to those conference participants who were not 
familiar with the Public Service Careers Program because 
it provided an opportunity for them to discuss thecny 
and practice with the Director. 

An interesting aspect of this conference was that it 
was being evaluated by a team headed by a Ph.D. candi* 
date in Research and Evaluation at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Conference participants were given rating sheets at 
the end of each speaker's presenation and a summary 
sheet at the end of the conference. Participants will be 
apprised of the team's findings. 

The conference was valuable for LTI staff members 
in being made aware of library programs in other gov- 
ernment agencies, learning different approaches in train- 
ing paraprofessionals, and, as at every conference, meet- 
ing and exchanging ideas with the people involved in 
these programs. > 
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Sample Renponses to LTl inquiry on: 

Future National Library Training Goals 
(Laurence Sfwrrilt I mt it ate Director) 
inner City Library Training Institute 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

1. Types of Ubrariansliip 

Fbssibly we should resist thinking about library education in terms of types 
of libraries (ie.: school, public) or in terms of service to patrons by age level 
{it.: children, young adults, etc.). Future developments in systems and infor* 
mation networks would seem to demand expertise in the highly complex 
field of handling information of all types. If spedalization is necessary, it 
should be in the area of the problems of urban information needs and 
resources. Specialization in terms of clientele may be achieved on the job. 

2. Target Groups 

Targets should be students who are committed to social problem solving and 
who are interested in information iii its social uses. Since this group is not 
inclined to enter library services as the professk>n currently exists, a rather 
elaborate job of recruitment is in order. 

3. Content of Program 

Let us stop reordering our priorities according to fads, such as ecology. Right 
to Read, etc. Library tratningshould be based on a study of society. Objectives 
should be determined by the identification of the informatioml needs^ not 
library needs, of a highly complex society. This is a large order, but one which 
must be accomplished before pertinent training can be achieved. 

Why the emphasis on content? Educatkm for urban librarians should include 
extensive supervised field training. Not only for inner city services, but for all 
urban services. 



Future National Library Training Goals 

(Elise D. Barret tee- Institute Director li 

1. Types of Ubrarianship (school, paraprofessionals, children's etc.) 

School 

2. Target Groups for training (ethnic minorities, males, etc.) 

Rural disadvantaged 

3. Content of Plrogram 

Media skills, general management skills for op^tion of superior school 
libraries. 

Statements from Institute Directors and/or Directors of Public Libraries: 

We have an interest in the preparation of media specialists for pre-school educa* 
tion programs. 

We also have a strong interest in in*service programs for librarians in our service 
area. 
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Future National Library Training Goats 

(Patrick Sanchez Institute Director f 



1 . Types of Utmrianship (school* panqvofessioiials, chiidiea*s etc. ) 

There is a greater need for prepamtion of school Ubrary media specialists. A 
Steater need for training minorities in at a P^ofes^onal kvel rather than pare- 
professionaL 

2. Target Grraps for trainiiqt (ethnic roborities, males, etc. 

Ethnic minorities. 

3. Cdntent of Pta^tro (media sldDs, mam^ment, ecology, Ri^t to Read, etc) 

Media skills and management. 

Statements from Institute Directors and/or Directors of Ptiblic Libraries: 

There is a greater need to recognize the abilities and iiitelUgence of minorities 
such as the Mexican Americans, and malce a greater effort to train them at the pro* 
fessional level. Greater emphasis in paiaprofe^nal programs indicates that minor- 
ities are believed to be inferior and therefor cannot be trusted to succe^ at the 
management level. Not only is this erroneous but a flagrant act of racism. Indeed, 

Kraprofessional programs are needed but shotild not be a>nsidered at the highest 
el of achievement for minorities in Ubrarianship. 
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Leadership Training Checldist 

For directors and faculty of Institutes for training in Librarianship-HEA 
me 11 B 

in seeking the most effective approaches to providing leadership training wliich meets the 
needs of the majority of instituie directors and faculty, the LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
INSTirUTE would appreciate your response to the following questions: 

A. As a result of your experience with a Library Institute this year, would you be 
interested in further specialized training in the foUowii^ leader^p skills? (Number 
in order of (Mricrity.) 

_ Formulating and reaching institute objectives 

_ Instructional design and development 

_ Evaluation, formative and summative 

_ Group dynamics and interpersonal communications 

_ Utilizing multi-media resources in instruction and reporting 

_ Reporting and dissemination of institute progress and problems 

_ Motivation of participants to reach personal/professional aiid institute goals 

_ OtlM^r (please specify) 



Institute Director Institute inxtmnnr 

B. Are there advantages to regionalizing trainii^ sessions rather than providing all training 
at a national center (usually Washington, D.C.)? 

C In your view, would the development and distribution of specialized leadership 
materials (print or AV) be useful in imfvoving the quality of your institute? 
(Check one) 

_ In addition to training sessions 
. Instead of training sessions 

D. Do you prefer to use LTI staff or special consultants to help solve specific probiema as 
they arise? 

(Check one) 

^ In additton to training sessions 
_ In lieu of training sessions 

E. General comments and suggestions: 
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Leadership Training Institute 
Seminar on Library Paraprofessional Trainintg 

SEPTEMBER 18 and 19, 1972 

GRAMERCY INN 
1616 Rhode island Avenue 
Washington, O.C 20006 

AGENDA 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1972 Soulhscott Room 
AM 8:30-9:00 Coffee and roUs - meet and greet! 

9:00-9 :iO Introductions and brief comment from each participant. Overview of 
Seminar objectives ^ Dorothy J. Anderson, LTI 

9:30*9:45 Information needs of the Bureau of Libraries ^nd Learning Resources- 
Frank Stevens 

continuous - COFFEE 

9:4S*I0:30 Further Ramifi^tions of Raraprofessionat Training - Dorothy Deininger 

1 0:30 1 1 :30 Discussion of '^Deininger Paper*' and BLLR staff paper 

1 1 :30*l 2:00 Summary of key points from morning discussion 

PM 1 2:00-1 :30 LUNCH Northscott Room (catered by Devil's Fork) 

1 :30 — Further discu^on 

2:00 - Report on Univer^ty of New Hampshire Pre*PlFofessional Cooperative 
Education Ubrarianship institute 

- Shirley Adamovich, Profram Coordinator 

- Al Schutte - Outside equator 

- video report on New Hampshire project 

4:00 - Summary of afternoon experience 
Evening informal discussions (refreshments) 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1972 Northscott Room 
AM 8:30*9:00 Coffee and rolls - wake up! 

9:00*1 1 :30 Identifying unanswered questions: Some po^bitities for discussion 

1 . geographic characteristics of paraprofessional market 

2. rural and urban needs — Are there differences? 

3. curriculum specificity? How? 

4. Concurrent retraining of professionals in use of paraprofessionals - 
pro or con? 

1 2:00 LUNCH DevU^s Fork loun^ 

PM t :30>3 :00 Identifying unanswered questions (cont.) 

5. paraprofessional job guarantees? 

6. What about career ladders/lattices: for clerks. LTA's, media technicians, 
processing technicians, library assistants, etc. - Should there be different 
training models for each? 

7. Should we develop training models for paraprofessionals with experience 
and/or academic achievement beyond the AA - toward upward pro- 
fessional mobility. 

3:00-3:30 Summary 

Note: Bend Durant, LTI Field Consultant, Recorder of key concepts 

M 



Guidelines Meeting 
September IS-19. 1972 

Leadeiship Training Institutse 
Seminar on Ubiary Pbraprogessional Training 



Shirley Adamovich, Program Coordinator 
fte>Professional Ubrariuiship Institute 
University of New Hampshire, MVB 
Manchester. New Hampshire 

Joleen Bock, Director of Library Services 

College of the Canyons 

1306Armacost#9 

Los Angetes, California 9002$ 

Walter W. Curley, Director 
Ctevetend Public library 
125 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland. Ohio 441 14 

Dorothy F. Deininger. Associate Professor 
Graduate School of Library Service 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 

Harold Goldstein. Director 
Leadership Training Institute 
School of Ubrary Science 
43 Library 

Rorida Sute University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

Claude W. Green, Administrative Librarian 

VoorNes College 

Denmark, South Carolina 29042 

NoelGrego 

Kennedy*King Community College 
8722 S Calumet Street 
Chicago, OliiUos 60619 

McKinley C. Martin, Director of Continuing EducaUon 
Coahoma Junior College 
Clarksdale, Mississippi 38614 

Jim MicfaaeL Chief Supervisor, Main Library 

St. Louis Public Ubraiy 

1301 OUve Street 

St. Louis, Missouri 63103 



Junius Morris, Director 
Library Technician Training 
Highline Community College 
Midway, Washington 98031 

Qnora POrtteus, Supervisor of School Libraries 
Qeveland Board of Education 
1380 E. 6th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 441 14 

Carlton Rochell, Director 
Atlanta Public Library 
126 Carnegie Way. N.W. 
Atlanta. Geor^ 30303 

Alfred J. Schutte. EHrector - Education Division 
Taconic Date Research, bic. 
374 Uniondale Avenue 
Uniondale, New York 1 1SS3 

Carl Whisenton, Chief 
Reference Services Section 
Defense Intelligence Agency Library 
Washington, D.C. 

Representatives from the Bureau of Libraries and 
Learning Resources: 

1 . Frank Stevens Chief, Training and Resources Branch 

2. Burton Lamkin Associate Commissioner 

3. Kathleen Molz Chief, Planning Staff 

4. Yvonne Hicks Administrative Librarian 

5. Ray Fry 

LTIStaff 

Harold Goldstein, Director 

Dorothy Anderson, Program Coordinator 

Bene Durant, Field Consultant 
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Leadeiship Trairiitig Institute 
REFORMA Conference 

Midtown Holiday Inn 
Unhrersity Drive and 1-20 
Fort Worth. Texas 

April 6-7, 1973 

Agenda 
Friday, Aprfl 6. 1973 

8:45 AM Coffee 

9:00 Conference Objectives-Dr. Amulfo Trejo, President. REFORMA 

9:15 Exploring the Needs~the Spanish Speaking Americans and the Library 

IVofession-Alberto Irabien, District of Columbia Public library, Discimion 
Leader 

1. Needs 

2. ftoblems 

3. Directions 



12:00 Lunch 

1 :30 m Implementation of Prc^ams to Secure Needed Training for Library Services- 
Platrick S. Sanchez, California State CoUege, Discussion Leader 

1. Flaraprofessional 

2. ftospective librarians/continuing education 

3. Improved :oiununity services throu^ curriculum change strategies 

4. Specific Euuiational activity/resouroes-Dr. Harold Goldstein, IMvector, 
Leadership Training Institute. Discussion Leader 



Saturday. Aprfl 7 

9:00 AM Coftee 

9:15 Las Vegas Joint Meeting-REFORMA/RASD Program recommendaUons, 
Lillian Lopez, New York Public Library, Discussion Leader 

10: IS Coffee 

10:30 RhFORMA Action Pfogram-Objectives/recommendations for implementation- 
Robert P. Haro. University of Southern California. Discussion Leader 



REFORMA ConfeKBoe-Nanative Report 

Dates: AprU 6. 7. 1973 

Mid Town Holiday Inn 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Rirticipants: 

Dr. Amulfo Trejo, University of Arizona 
John Ayala, Long Beach City College 
Alberto Irabien, Washington. D.C. Public Library 
Robert Haro, University of Southern California 
Patrick Sanchez, C^Ufomia State College 
Marilyn Saiazar. ALA Minority Recruitment 
Alicia Godoy, Miami Public Library 
William Ramirez, San Francisco Public Library 
Naulia Davis, Brooklyn Public Library 
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LTl Stall: 

Dr. liarold Goldstein 
Brooke E, Sheldon 

Obseivers: 

Shelah-Bell Cragin, El Paso Public Library 
Arthur Kir$chenbaum« USOE 

The meeting of key members of REFORMA was organized in response to a request 
from that group, and to meet the following objectives: 

1. Formulation of an action program for REFORMA to improve library services 
to Spanish speaking Americans. 

2. Complete plans for a program meeting at the American Library Association 
Convention in Las Vegas, June 1973* 

The ten participants were asked to come ""prepared to discuss the needs of the 
particular ethnic group you represent, mutual areas of concern^ in order to begin a 
concerted effort to alleviate the problem/' 

In opening remarks to the group, E}r. Trejo, president of REFORMA, addressed 
the problem of effecting change in the library profession and noted that over the years 
Spanish speaking librarians *Vaited quietly, hoping that the status quu would change . 
silently questioned policies and work procedures. We have seen libraries measured by 
standards which, in our opinion, fall short in fulfttling the needs of our people. We have 
seen library schools accredited without a single course in the curriculum which would 
prepare librarians to serve the several million Spanish speaking residents of the United 
States* And so we continue to see Chicanos, Cubanos, Puerto Ricans, and many other 
Spanish speaking people deprived of services and information which libraries could 
provide if they were equipped with the right materials and staffed by qualified librarians.'' 

As the participants began to articulate the complexity of problems to be explored, 
it became apparent theat needs fell into these major categories: 

1. Recruhment-with emphasis on professional training. 

2. Identification and education of library agencies that do not now serve the 
Spanish speaking. 

3. Unity among Spanish speaking librarians to promote a group identity. 

4. Vertical mobility for Spanish speaking librarians more in the policy making 
echelon. 

5. Inter-action with other national/state /local organizations with similar objectives. 
Group consensus was reached about the priority need for REFORMA to increase 

the number of Spanish speaking entering the library profession. 

Some specific steps for REFORMA to take in the area of recruitment and library 
education included: 

1. A Spanish speaking librarian on ALA Accreditation (earns. 

2. Commitments from library diiectors to hire the Spanish speaking the interface 
with library schools* 

3. Encouragement of library schools to utilize pmcthing librarians to teach com- 
munity services. 

4. Establishment of a referral network for placenKint of Spanish speaking librarians. 

5. Study of current employment patterns of library agencies in cities with large 
Spanish speaking populations. 

6. More Spanish speaking librarians into management courses. 

7. Promotion of library orientation, vocational programs for high school, junior 
high students. 

8. Cooperation with library schools to have funds allocated for scholarships for 
the Spanish speaking. 



Ilie iiigciniAitKni;il role ot RHFORMA as oiitiiticil hy Robert llaro for presentation 
at the Las Vegas iitecting i% based on tla* assumption tliut ilthough the Spanish speaking 
groups in the United S ates are much more similai than dissiiniiar« they do not have a 
cotleciive identity The.v need a vehicle to speak toi them as a group. Haro proposed a 
sett'pcrpetuating organt/atiim based on the lamilar concerns of the Spanish speaking to 
include both iifiguage ui4 OiUural tiiantcumtivs. Ik noted Uiat to make an impact on 
the American Library Association, and other organl^ations, RhFORMA will have to sett 
both people and methodology. 

To do this, it will need both structure uud identity. RhFORMA can, forexampIe« 
provide lists o( qualified librarians with specialties to timei needs of library direcior& 
Thus it can provide a collective image with spin off through individuals to meet loca! 
and regional needs. 

Haro suggests that: 

1. REFORMA attempt to bring professionals and non-professionals together 
working for a career ladder that would eliminate the dead*end job. 

2. REFORMA function as a watchdog and as an advisory body to ALA« State 
Associations, State Libiaries, Library Schools, etc. 

REFORMA should be an identity model to tuiify Spanish speaking librarians as it 
functions in areas of research as to how best to serve the needs of the Spanish speaking 
as an information system functioning as part of several other cultural systems. Plurattsm 
is important in this kind of organisation as is democracy -everyone must have the 
opportunity to state his point of view. 

Finally, tlie most important element an action program and tho»e who carry out 
(i.e., REFORMA members) should also be *'card carrying'* members of ALA. 

Discussion after the Haro paper led to a suggested addition to the by-taws which 
would provide for bcal chapters of REFORMA in appropriate states* 

Major topics for small group discussion at the Las Vegas program will include: 
Recruitment, Organiasation, Communication. 

A final session of the meetLig was devoted largely to organizational details, i«e.. 
purchase letterhead, communicate with professional journals, change by*laws to make 
office of vice-president succeed to president; duplicate all communications and circulate 
among executive board; improved communications to memtiership, etc. 

Summary Evatuation 

The first objective of the conference, formulation of a complete action program, 
was largely accomplished, although certainly not in minute and final detail. However, 
broad areas of agreen^nt were reached as to the most pressing need (reauitment) and 
other priorities. Several policy decisions were made subject to membership approval 
(Le«, encourage formation of local chapters for program Hexibility; interact bn with and 
support of other organizations with similar objectives). The role of REFORMA as a 
watchdog and advisory group to ensure that the information needs of the Spanish 
speaking are met by the libiary profession was establislied. In ^ttmg these broad 
policies, many concrete suggestions for the action program were made and recorded. 

The second objective, to complete plans for the program at Las Vegas wasaccom- 
pUshed since all of the decisions made here will form the basis for the Las Vegas prc^ram 
presentations. A small committee is working out program details. 

The REFORMA Conference provided a unique opportunity for long range planning 
by a group committed to improved library services fiu the Spanish speaking. All of the 
problems could not be resolved in a two day session, but the decisions made will enable 
REFORMA to begin immediately to take positive action in a number of priority areas. 

The response to the Las Vegas program and increased membership in REFORMA 
will be immediate indicators of the value of the planning .^ssions. Increased numbers of 
Spanish speaking in the Ubrary profession and finally improved library services to the 
Spanish speaking are the long range performance indicators that can only be measured 
during the next two or three years. 
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Leadership Training Institute Advisory Meeting 
on Library Training Guidelines 
October 26-27« 1972 

Slcylimliui 
Waahiqgton. D.C. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26 
AM 8:30-9:00 Coffee and Danish 

9:00-1 2:00 t . Introduction: Harold Goldstein. Director 

2. Charge to the Advisory Group; Burton E. Lamkin, Associate 
Commissioner, Bureau of Libraries and Learning Resources 

3. Review of current status of Title ll-B grants, Frank Stevens. Acting 
Propam Manager, Library Training 

PM 12:00-1:30 LUNCH 

1 :30-3:30 4. Are changed concepts of training institutes necessary?: Harold 
Goldstein 
a) content 

^ b) mechanism 

c) target groups 

S. Presentation of proposed training models for conaderation: Frank 
. Stevens 

i 6. Summary concepts - Bene Durant, LTI Field Consultant 



FRIDAY. OCTOBER 27 

J AM 8:30-9:00 Coffee and Danish 

■j 

^ 9:00-1 2 :00 Working sessions on training models, Goldstein, Stevens. Anderson, Durant 

-Discussion of models 
/ -Development of new models 



PM 12:00*1:30 LUNCH 

1 :30-3:30 Working session continued 
Summary 
Reaction sheets 
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Leadeffship Training Institute 

Pwtidpaiits - Gttiddines Meeting 
October 26-27. 1972 



finHcipants 

Robert Booth, Chainnan 
Department of Library Science 
Wayne State University 
Detroit. Michigan 48202 
313/S77-I82S 

Date Canelas 
Associate Librarian 
193S Sheridan Road 
Northwestern University Library 
Evanston. Illinois 60201 
312/492-7635 

Hardy Franklin 

Department of library Science 

Queens College 

City University of New York 

Rushing, New York 11367 

212/445-7500 

Robert Geiman-RPO 
DHEW/OE 

Arcade Plaza Building 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle. Washington. 98101 
206/442-4962 

Ann Hayes 

Appalachian Adult Education Center 
UP.O. Box 1345 
Morehead, Kentucky 40351 
606/783-2250 



John Humphry 

Assistant Commissioner for Libraries 
New York State Department of Education 
Albany. New York 12224 
518/474*5930 

Martha Boaz, Dean 

School of Library Science 

U. of Southern CaUfomia 

University Ptek 

Los Angeles, California 

213/746-2548 

Robert Oltmann 

Director of School Libraries 

Deer Park Public Schools 

30 Rockaway Avenue 

Deer Park, Long Island, New York 1 1729 

William Ramirez 
Director - Public Library 
Bay Area Reference Center 
San Francisco, California 
415/558-2941 

Marilyn Salazar 

Minority Recruitment Specialist 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
312/944-7780 



LTl Staff 

Harold Goldstein, Director Meeting Chairman 
Dorothy J. Anderson, Program Coordinator 
Bene L Durant, Field Coordinator 

BLLR Representatives 

Burton Lamkin, Associate Conunissioner 

Frank Stevens. Acting Program Manager. library Training 

Yvonne Hicks 

EUzabeth Hughey 

Paul Janaske ai».««».c 
Kathleen Molz or alternates 

Patricia Smith 
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USE OF CIPP MODEL IN LTI SELF-STUDY 



Problem: Several Institute Directors and faculty 
members indicated a need for training in the area of 
planning and evaluation. Also, the Bureau of Libraries is 
now requiring D-B Institutes to place more emphasis on 
evaluation and measurement of results. This problem 
illustrates how LTI adapted the CIPP model for its train- 
ing needs. 

ADAPTATION OF CIPP-MODEL FOR ON-GOING 
EVALUATION, ACTIVrriES IN LIBRARIES 



CONTEXT 

Identifying needs, pioblems oppor- 
tunities; setting goal-ob^ctives; criteria 
for assessing performance. 



PRODUCT 

Report of project. 

program results-to 
what degree are objectives 
met for recycling decisions? 
Trantfeiability of 

findings. 



INPUT 

Provide information 
lelating to program 
structure. All alternative 
strateaies for implementation. 
Formulate action plan-- 
, who does what? when? 



PROCESS 



Milestones-provides for monitoring 
trainingHnformation for program 
modification 



O 
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CONTEXT 

1. The need is tstablished through: 

a. Problem areas described by Institute Directors, 
staff, and students through on-site observation, check list 
questionnaires during on*site visits, requests for technical 
assistance. 

b. The difficulty current II-B Institute staffs had in 
effecting mid*stream modification of programs* and an 
emphasis on product or summative evaluation rather than 
process or formative apparent in Institute reports. 



2. The objectwe: to improve planning and evaluation 
skills ot Institute staffs during FY 72-73. The criteria used 
for assessing validity of the objective, and for other as- 
pects of the training activity, may be summarised as 
follows: 

a. Goat RelatednesS'^The objective would be a con- 
crete step in meeting the overall goal of LTI, "Improved 
leadership training skills for directors and staffs of feder- 
ally funded institutes/' It also met a priority need as ex- 
pressed both by institute participants, and by adminis- 
trators of the Title II B program. 

b. Feasibility —It seemed reasonable that LTI could 
conduct training in this area since both the Training Direc- 
tor and the Coordinator had recent training in and practical 
experience in tbe areas of management, planning and 
evaluation. The Coordinator taught management at Fed- 
eral City College, and the Training Director had recently 
directed the planning and process of a 5 year prograim for 
statewide library development. Additionally, resources 
were available to utilize outside consultants to assist in the 
training process. 

c. Efficienqf — ^This type of training is no more expen- 
sive to provide than any other type of training. It was also 
felt by LTI staff that many problem areas cited by institute 
staffs (eg. motivating students) related directly to an over- 
all need for better administrative and planning skills rather 
than a minute focus on a specific problem so that providing 
expertise in liiene general areas would seem the most effi- 
cient effective way of attacking a number of widely variant 
problems. 

d. Effectiveness — Since training in planning and evalu- 
ation (project management) was highjt^riorify for t>oth par* 
ticipants and administrators, it held potential for having a 
maximum impact on improvement of Title II*B training, 
and eventual impact on library education in general. Some 
performance indicators used in evaluating program effec- 
tiveness for the planning and evaluation training include: 

1) number of institute staff members participating in 
training sessions, contributing to publication, etc.; 

2) discemable improvements of evaluation segments 
of II*B reports; 

3) improved planning for training proposals submit- 
ted to USOE; 

4) evidence of use of or adoption of techniques pre- 
sented in on-going U-B institutes; 

5) greater use of outside evaluators by II-B institute 
staffe to improve on-going programs rather than as product 
evaluators. 



INPUT 

At several planning sessions throughout the foU the 
LTI staff brainstormed alternative methods of reaching 
the objective. Some of the alternative strategies const* 
dered were: 

a. A metting of all Institute Directors (and key staff 
members) in Washington, D.C., or some other central 
location. 

b. Regional meetings for attendance nuxing type of 
institute. 

c. Regional meetings by type of Institute. 

d. On-site visits pro\iding individualized consultant 
help in improving evaluation techniques. 

e. Produce mateiials (AV and other) for dtstrubution 
to II-B institutes. 

For all of these approaches the feasibilty of using a) 
LTI staff, b) outside consultants, or c) both were exp- 
lored. Each stratgey was evaluated in the light of' a 
number of factors, eg.: institute staff expressed a strong 
need to meet with other institute staff to explore prob^ 
lems of mutual concern; last year's centralized meeting of 
all staff in Washington was criticized by several attendees 
as "too big" and "unrelated to specific problems'*'; while 
training sessions could be useful, a handbook organizing 
some of the prindpales for future reference would rein- 
force the training, reach a broader audience^ and fill a gap 
that presently exists. These and many other considera- 
tions were analyzed in selecting the final strategies to be 
used. Highest attention was also given to the criteria 
outlined above. 

In making these decisions, the opinion of potential 
institute participants was sought (by telephone), and the 
evaluation forms from the previous year's training ses- 
sion were carefully analyzed as were reports of the Field 
Coordinator. 

Two major strategies for achievement of the objec- 
tives were selected: 

1. Three training sessions, one for each of the three 
major subjects areas of the institutes (urban information, 
paraprofessional training, and media specialist training) 
to be held at the site of three of the Institutes. 

2. Production of a Planning and Evaluation Hand- 
book applying recent management and evaluation 
theory to practical problems of training directors and 
other library educators. 

Objective: Improve planning and evaluation skills of In- 
stitute Directors and Staff during fiscal year 1972-73. 

This simple diagram recorded all major events that 
had occtured to reach the objective^ and served as a 
creditability check so that LTI staff would not attempt the 
impossible. 

As it turned out, the time needed for final receipt of 
feedback, writing, editing and printing of the handbook, 
exceeded expectations so that copy did not go to the 
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printer until ttie first week in June. Therefore copies were 
not available for distribution until September, 1973. 

Expressed via the PERT chart, a more realistic view 
showing relationships between all activities is recorded. 
The critical path is the longest path dnd indicated the 
api»oxiniate time needed to complete all absolutely es* 
sential functions. 

Each workshop session was carehilly planned for 
detail through use of overall and individual meeting 
planning forms. (See Apendbc N) 

PROCESS 

The three training sessions were conducted as 
scheduled, and this section will discuss to what degree 
program modification was achived. 

The first session, held in Atlanta for Utfa^n Informa* 
tfon Institute Directors and key staff was well attended. 
Almost all Institute Directors brought at least one or more 
staff members. The presence of key staff added greatiy to 
the overall quality of the disccussfon as well as to poten- 
tial for subsequent follow through. LTI Staff invited ail 
participants to their suite the night before the opening 
session, and virtual open house was held after that 
through-out the meeting. This kept the LTI staff accessi- 
Ue for feedback, provided a forum for discussion of 
mutual problems, and for technical assistance. 

On a more formal level two evaluation instruments 
were designed, one for the communicattons segment of 
the program, another for the management evaluation 
seminar. (See appendix D) 

After the Atlanta session, the training director 
analyzed the evaluation forms and made the following 
comments and ol>servations to presenters and LTI staff 
for use in adopting presentation/program forms at two 
remaining sessions. For the communications seminar, it 
was suggested that less time be spent in reviewing trans- 
actfonal analysis principles, (audiences quite sophisti- 
cated) and that the seminar move quickly along into 
practical applications. The reaction forms indicated that 
more time could have been devoted to specific evaluation 
topics (get into detail earlier) related to library training 
(ie.: setting behavioral objectives). The group also sug- 
gested that less time could have been spent on hand- 
iKwks, more on topics related to the "evaluated process/' 
although almost all participants saw the handbook as a 
potentially useful item in their work. It was therefore 
sugg^ted that the handbook as a program item be drop- 
ped, although suggestions would be solicited during the 
course of the remaining meetings. After Atlanta, overall 
feelings about the usefulness of the meetings was very 
positive with more interest evidenced in the evaluation 
seminar. (In New Hampshire these preferences ivere 
almost reversed.) 

The Communications Consultant modified his pre- 
sentation in New Hampshire and Denver, and received a 
decidedly more positive response. In New Hampshire, a 
different Evaluation Consultant was utlixed. He had not 
attended the Atlanta meeting and did not attempt to 
relate his presentation to either specific evaluation mod- 



els or specific institute evaluation problems, so it was 
impossible to test sugg^ted modifications. The parap- 
rofessional meeting was a small one and several outside 
ol)servers were invited firom the paraprofossional train- 
ing field. Undoutedly these observers added strength to 
discussion but their presence also eliminated some of the 
freedom participants would have had to discuss current 
mutual problems. 

Both the Communications and Evaluation 
Specialists did modify their presentation for the Denver 
meeting with, in the case of the former, a large degree of 
success. The evaluation portion was less successful, 
perhaps because this group (school media training 
specialists) were well along into their institutes, and in 
some cases it seemed too late to test many of the theories 
presented. Additionally larger numbers of students at- 
tended this meeting (based on the favorable reactfon 
from their participants in the earlier meetings) and a large 
amount of time was spent discussing problems £rom tiie 
students' point of view. This was probably equally as 
useful and eye-opening to many of the participants, but 
left less time to devote to evaluation theory. 

PRODUCT 

What did the LTI staff leam from all this that could 
be applied in the training for 1973-74? 

We learned that the heavy attention paid to detail 
and orginazatibn at the first institute (less evident in the 
other because of time factor) paid off in strong feedtiack 
as to the worth of the effort, and an al^ty to modify 
slightly as we went along, without losing the ovmll 
structure which is still very important to mos^ people in 
the ttbrary training field. Even if objectives were ''all 
wrong'', the group wanted them explained fully, and 
carried out with adherence to the general structure of the 
program. 

We found that one man's theory was another man's 
detail (minor) and there's probably no way of pleasing 
everyone on that score— or any other! 

Going back to our original objectives, it seemed a 
good plan to regionaliae by subject groups, but a better 
job could have been done tailoring the sessions to meet 
the specific interests each sessfon, this might have been 
accomplished. Our plan to hold more mini-workshops 
on specific topics in 73-74 is an outgrowth of this experi- 
ence. 

Appendix £ contains examples of participants reac- 
tion to the training sessions (and the handt>ook). Since 
there will be an overall summative evaluation of the 
objectively assess impact of the training. 

It is however perfectly obvious that training con* 
ducted at this level hits a relatively small number of 
people, and its overall impact on improved quality of 
training for provision of informatation services is spotty 
at best. It is therefore incumbent c a LH to disseminate as 
%^dely as possible, and reinforce when appropriate. The 
handbook is one attempt to do this, and other parts or the 
dissemination effort are described in section II. 
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Appendix N 

Fonnat for Planning 
LTI Training Sessions 

Title of Meeting: 

Dates: 

Location 

Purpose: 

Information 

Exchange Information 

Decision Maidng 

Objectives: 

Participants: 
Who 

Wow many 

Speakers: 
Observers: 
Consultants: 

Total: 

Local Arrangements Contact: 
Alternate: 

Hotel Rooms required 

Transportation 

Approximate Arrival time 

Approximate Departure time 

Meeting rooms: Local Contact 

Number needed: 

Location: 

Seating Capacity 

Public address System 

Special kiquipment needed 

Overhead projector 

Film projector & screen 

blackboard, chalk, etc 

Other equipment needed 

Costs Who pays Method 

Operator for film projector 

Water/glasses etc. for speaker's table 

o 
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Registration: 

Name tags for participanls/stafT/speakers 

Typewriters _ 

Signs 

Information on meals, etc. , 

Policy decision maker on hand 

Other: 

Duplication of registration lists 

invitations to local guests 

Arrengements/equipment for taping, recording sessions 

Evaluation instruments re: meeting 

Opportunity for feedback during meeting (i.e. put notes on bulletin board) 
Methods - publicity 

Handled by 

Budget 

Staff travel 



Speaker/consultant Travei/honorariums 

Equipment rental^ 

Audiovisual operator 

Telephone* supplies 

Published reports , „ 

List toptes to b^ covered (in order of priority) 



(See planning sheets for individual sessions for program detail) 
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